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ON A FIRM FOUNDATION 


Once again the importance and usefulness of 
APWA’s “Federal Legislative Objectives” is under- 
scored. 


During recent months when there has been in- 
creasing concern about unemployment and a variety 
of plans for alleviation proposed, APWA has been 
fortunate in having a statement of its position avail- 
able. The Association, through its legislative objec- 
tives, is provided with carefully thought-out basic 
positions. These are, moreover, an expression coming 
from the Association’s membership because they are 
formulated and adopted by members serving on both 
the Committee on Welfare Policy and the Board 
of Directors. Their soundness is increased, too, by 
the fact that they are developed in regular annual 
review of the Association’s policy positions—not in a 
period of stress occasioned by an emergency situation. 


Because of them, APWA is able to fulfill one of 
its important roles, that of spokesman for public 
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welfare. The Association is ready, when emergencies 
arise suddenly, to consider them on a sound, objec- 
tive basis. These policy positions are, further, evi- 
dence of the wisdom of the manner in which they 
were developed—not separately, dealing with differ- 
ent issues and problems individually, but through 
reviewing together, at one time, all current factors 
in or affecting public welfare. 

As varying proposals for meeting current unem- 
ployment and the needs of people arising from it were 
put forward, APWA had readily at hand, in its legis- 
lative objectives, a measuring stick. They provide 
a basis for evaluation of the effectiveness of the plans 
propounded in their relation to public welfare, both 
by spokesmen for the Association and by individual 
members. Furthermore, these stated objectives make 
it possible for APWA to reply quickly to questions 
and requests for information coming from both 
legislative and executive branches of government. 

In declaring these legislative objectives, the Asso- 
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ciation stated its belief that “public welfare programs 
should provide services to all who require them 
including financial assistance, preventive, protective 
and rehabilitative services, and should be available to 
all persons without regard to residence, settlement or 
citizenship requirements.” 

Among the 37 stated objectives, several relate di- 
rectly to the current situation. They state firmly that 
federal grants-in-aid should be available to states for 
general assistance to all other needy persons as well 
as the aged, blind, disabled and dependent children; 
that “Adequate federal funds should be authorized 
on a permanent basis to assist states in training 
staff for state and local public welfare programs and 
monies should be appropriated for this purpose”; 
that “Federal funds should be authorized and ap- 
propriated for research and demonstration projects 
in all aspects of social security and public welfare”; 
and that “The Unemployment Insurance program 
should be strengthened with respect to extension of 
coverage; adequacy of benefit payments and duration; 
and less restrictive eligibility and disqualification 
provisions.” In fact, all the legislative objectives are 
directed toward the improvement of the whole Social 
Security system. 

This present difficult situation has proved again the 
merit and usefulness of APWA’s stated and published 


legislative objectives. Its members can be rightfully 
proud of their wisdom and foresight in formulating 
with care and conscience a platform on which the 
Association can uphold sound principles of public 
policy toward citizens in need of help. 





State-Wide Open House 


A report of an Open House carried out by a coun- 
ty welfare department in Hawaii appeared in the 
July 1957 issue of PUBLIC WELFARE. During the 
week of May 4-10 the New York State Department 
of Social Welfare will conduct a similar project in 
its 17 installations throughout the state. 

This is the second annual Open House for the 
department and visitors are expected to include rep- 
resentatives from women’s organizations, civic 
groups, service clubs, chambers of commerce, profes- 
sional societies, youth organizations and social service 
agencies. 

Among Open House activities will be tours, brief 
talks, demonstrations of institution activities and busi- 
ness and social visits with officials and other staff 
members. 

Staff committees and subcommittees are involved 
in suggesting, developing and conducting these ac- 
tivities. 
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New York City, is to provide information which will facilitate and encourage the 


extension of health insurance coverage to the millions of individuals who cannot 


obtain such protection on a group basis. The statistical material is based on inten- 


sive case studies of Blue Cross plans, extensive mail questionnaires to administra- 
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The Trouble With Residence Laws 


LAURIN HYDE 


Mr. Hyde is general director of the National Travelers Aid Association. 
His organization has taken a leading role in bringing out in the open some 
of the vital facts on this currently very-much alive subject. This article 1s 
adapted from a paper which he presented at APWA’s National Biennial 
Round Table Conference in Chicago, December 1957. 


T IS fairly well conceded that in general people 
who have worked closely with the application of 
residence requirements question them, while those 

who have had little or no experience with them incline 
toward approval of those laws. It is therefore not 
surprising that the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation continues to examine the effect of these laws 
on the administration of American social welfare pro- 
grams. Staff members in public agencies are intimate- 
ly acquainted with the effect of these laws on the 
clientele and the effects on themselves and their 
co-workers. Many public workers have been working 
diligently over the years to soften the effect of resi- 
dence laws, in order to help those who are in need 
but are excluded because of a factor irrelevant to need 
—‘“how long have you been in this community?” 
Residence laws may be defined in many legal 
terms, but for the purpose of this discussion let us 
say that they make a requirement that a person spend 
a specified length of time in a political sub-division 
before public services are available to him even though 
he may meet all other requirements of eligibility. 
It is interesting to wonder why these laws are still 
on the books, and why public welfare officials continue 
to be saddled with provisions that most have found 
difficult to apply and even harmful to those for whom 
general public welfare programs ostensibly have been 
established. A brief glance back into the past might 
explain, at least in part, why these laws still exist. 
The reasons for these laws have been explained 
in many ways: that they protect each political sub- 
division from having its treasury over-burdened with 
the indigent from other communities; that they are 
an expression of general fear of strangers and an 
attempt to exclude them—a carry over from the day 
when the clan was suspicious of all outsiders. It has 
been also expressed that it was an effort on the part 
of certain individuals to establish status in the com- 
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munity, for it is well known that in this nation each 
nationality immigration tended to look down on the 
next as soon as the first had climbed up one step on 
the American ladder. Unfortunately this applies not 
only to national groups but even to some native 
Americans: witness the frequent conversations re- 
garding the influx of the American Negroes from 
the south to the north, the hill folks to the cities and 
the Puerto Ricans to many of our urban areas. 


Wuere THE Laws CaMeE From 


These may be reasons given for keeping these laws, 
but the laws were not all passed for these reasons. 
Curiously they were first enacted in England in an 
attempt to turn back the clock and, in a limited way, 
to re-establish the feudal system. For ages the serf 
was born to his land, paid homage and rendered his 
services to the lord of the manor who, in turn, was 
obligated to see that the serf was provided with food, 
clothing and shelter and the fullest possible security 
for his person and for his family. With the coming 
of the industrial revolution in England, and the great 
demand for wool to feed their growing mechanized 
textile mills, it became more profitable for the lord 
of the manor to use his land to raise sheep for wool. 
He then employed only a few shepherds, instead of 
continuing to operate his land on a self-sufficient basis 
providing support for the many serfs required in a 
highly diversified operation. 

Consequently, when the price of wool went up, 
more and more feudal lords turned out their now 
surplus serfs, admonishing them to shift for them- 
selves wherever they could, and terminated the obliga- 
tion of the manor to them. The result was obvious. 
These serfs wandered over the face of England look- 
ing for work that was non-existent and, in the ab- 
sence of work, they resorted to thievery in order to 
sustain themselves. After repressive punishment, such 
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as cutting off ears and hands of offenders had failed, 
laws were passed in an attempt to re-establish some 
of the old order specifying that people born to a 
manor had a right to receive sustenance from it, and 
that those who were in need should return to the 
land of their birth to receive needed maintenance. 
This was an attempt to solve a current and desperate 
situation by going back to re-establish rights that 
for many were unrealistic even at that time. Con- 
trary to what many believe, the human animal is 
more pleased to be working than idle, and to tell 
these returned serfs that idleness must be their lot 
because enough shepherds were already employed 
was no more satisfactory then than it is today. Thus, 
these residence laws which are on the books of most 
of the 48 states today were brought over here by the 
English settlers—laws that were already obsolete when 
the Pilgrims landed. 


Why Peropte Move 


There is an increasing interest in facing squarely 
what these laws mean in America. One reason is 
that Americans are a people on the move more than 
ever. Not even when the population was surging 
westward in the middle of the last century was there 
movement to compare with today’s. The United States 
Census Bureau reports that more than 30 million 
people move from one dwelling to another every year; 
more than 10 million cross county lines which, in 
many states, means loss of residence, and over 5 mil- 
lion each year move to another state where, in almost 
every instance, they have lost a degree of their rights 
because they are not residents in the place where they 
settle. At the same time these are people who actually 
move with the intent to stay. This does not take into 
account the millions who travel for vacation or busi- 
ness purposes, or for other reasons not connected with 
the actual change of a home. 


Many say that all this movement is merely an evi- 
dence of unhealthy restlessness and that if people 
would “stay put” everybody would be better off. What 
are some of the reasons why people move? A large 
number of people move from one place to another to 
locate a permanent job; others to get seasonal em- 
ployment. Many farm crops would languish without 
needed seasonal labor, as well as a large portion of 
the construction industry and business connected 
with tourists and vacationers. Frequently one mem- 
ber of a marriage moves when the new household is 
set up. Infrequently one hears of the marriage of 
friends, or their children, where the bride and groom 
lived in the same community. It is more apt to be 
that they were raised in separate states. 


Industry more and more is decentralizing. Offices 
and new factories are being set up away from what 
used to be the home city. New plants to exploit new 
industrial processes spring up over night in a recently 
cultivated corn or beet field. Many industries send 
their young executives from one far-flung plant to 
another, keeping them in each place for two or three 
years in order to train them for more responsible 
executive positions in the home office. This results 
in repeated uprooting of families and children. 


The American military establishment requires that 
wives and families move to keep the family intact 
when members of the armed forces are moved. Vet- 
erans, and often their families, move to be near a 
veteran facility so that they can receive the proper 
medical care. Millions find moving diverting enough 
to call it a vacation. Many are escaping from an un- 
tenable or unpleasant situation in the place they have 
known as their home. There are also those few un- 
fortunates who are trying to flee from their very 
selves but who are dismayed to find that inner prob- 
lems follow them like their own shadows. The 
solution is not found over the next range of moun- 
tains. 


There are more reasons why people move but in 
almost every instance they are frying to better them- 
selves and it is heartening that most succeed. Of the 
10 million who every year cross county lines, or the 
5 million who cross state lines, how many of them 
have come to the attention of the social agencies, either 
public or voluntary? A handful. That is the point 
social workers should keep reminding themselves of 
—of the many thousands who move successfully social 
workers are apt to hear only of those who stub their 
toes or fail. Those people are not a sample of the 
millions of people on the move. They are only the 
ones who have the more serious problems. 


It is not only good for most Americans when they 
move but this great nation demands it. The American 
flexible economy knows no tariff border within the 
nation. Goods and services flow freely from one part 
of the country to another. This enormous market as 
much as anything has contributed to the unpre- 
cedented national wealth. But, where goods, services 
and industry move, people and manpower must shift 
accordingly. View the inconsistency on one hand of 
inviting industry into a community hoping that the 
community will thereby expand, and at the same time, 
through residence laws, trying to discourage that same 
manpower from filling the new jobs created. How 
ironical that the pioneers, intrepid men and women, 
are admired because they dared pull up stakes and 
ventured—not only their fortunes but their very lives 
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—to settle this vast land, and the same admirers con- 
demn those in the middle of the twentieth century 
who venture and move for the same reasons on high- 
ways rather than through the trackless prairie and 
desert. 


Tue PeopteE WuHo Move 


The people who move, in general, have the same 
characteristics as the people who stay home except 
that they have a little more spirit of adventure. They 
have the same problems as the people they leave be- 
hind. Some have marital problems, some do not. 
Some are highly successful parents, others have chil- 
dren who become delinquents. Some are brilliant and 
some not quite so smart, but they are all pretty much 
common, everyday, garden-variety Americans. Their 
problems are the same, only in some ways they are 
exaggerated because these people are away from old 
roots and resources and counselors. They have fewer 
trusted friends to turn to. These families are more 
vulnerable—old roots are gone and new ones have 
not taken their place. The family that has moved 
often is particularly vulnerable. All social workers, 
and particularly public welfare workers, should keep 
this in mind. An extra degree of understanding might 
be required rather than the all-too-frequent brush-off 
of the applicant with the comment, “well, you see you 
are not a resident.” “Passing on” of a family or an 
individual to the next nearest town usually does not 
render a real service and may well actually foster a 
life of wandering that the public vehemently con- 
demns. 


Wuat Experience SHows 


Regardless of the fact that residence laws may 
represent an outmoded and misplaced tradition, or a 
diffcult-to-define suspicion of the stranger, the reason 
given most often for their retention is that if resi- 
dence laws were abolished the community would be 
overwhelmed immediately with indigent people seek- 
ing succor. Experienced workers in public assistance 
learned early that individuals almost always moved in 
an attempt to improve their independent status, and 
all can cite instances where people made choices that 
proved to be disadvantageous to them economically 
in the way of assistance in order to become independ- 
ent. Yet we need more than an impression that people 
do not move to find bargains in assistance before we 
can speak convincingly. Facts are needed. 

Fortunately there is some experience in this country 
of how states have fared without residence laws. 
Rhode Island at one time abolished its residence law 
and even when it was re-established some years later 
it is among the mildest in the nation. Glenn Leet, 


who was Director of Public Welfare in Rhode Island 
at that time, stated in 1944 that during the first year’s 
experience without a residence law a careful study 
of applications during that period indicated that “the 
Division of Public Assistance has been unable to 
locate a single individual who has moved into the 
state in order to secure assistance.” Glenn Leet does 
not say that nobody moved in but no one was found 
who could be designated as one who came shopping 
for better assistance payments. Keep in mind that 
Rhode Island was not a state paying low assistance 
payments at that time. 


Some may say, however, that what may be true for 
little Rhode Island certainly is not applicable to the 
larger and more populous states. In any event one 
cannot overlook the experience of the most populous 
state—New York. In practice New York has no resi- 
dence laws. There is a vestige of old settlement laws 
in its bookkeeping system, for the local welfare unit 
pays a portion of the cost of assistance for local resi- 
dents, but the state pays the total cost if the person 
lacks a year’s residence in his community. (As an 
aside, it is a certainty that the count of those people 
who have been in the state less than a year receiving 
assistance is an accurate one, for no local administrator 
would dare be caught with cases in his load where he 
had overlooked the possibility of additional state help 
by defining them as state charges.) 


In 1955 when there was agitation for the establish- 
ment of a residence law in New York State, a study 
was made to determine what effect a residence law 
might have on a public assistance program. A careful 
study was conducted over a year and 1.8 percent of 
the recipients of assistance in New York State had 
been there less than one year; 60 percent of this group 
received hospitalization only. Let it be emphasized 
that, less than two percent of all recipients had resided 
in New York State less than one year and 60 percent 
of these individuals received hospitalization only. 
What do these figures mean? They mean that New 
York State, which is a veritable magnet for many 
Americans throughout the nation, and a state that 
believes in making relatively high assistance payments, 
has not been swamped by applicants from the outside 
and of those that did receive assistance over half re- 
ceived medical care only. In most places in this nation, 
the community will demand that medical care be 
given even if not food and shelter. 


Many are inclined to think of New York State as 
being synonymous with New York City. That is not 
true. New York State is one of the largest agricultural 
states in the Union and employs a large number of 

(Continued on page 130) 








and Supervision 


WILMA SMYTH 


Time, Distance, lsolation— 


Supervision of one-man departments of public welfare is the subject of this 
article. These are usually situated in rural areas, and often remote. While 
they often present special problems in supervision, which the author does a 
remarkable job of exploring, readers will quickly see that many of the 
factors which she discusses are applicable to supervision generally. It is 
based on the author's experience as a child welfare supervisor (consultant) 
with the Montana Department of Public Welfare. When she finishes the 
internship as a medical social worker at the Washington University clinics 
in St. Louis which she is now undertaking, she will return to Montana. 


C UCCESSFUL operation of the smallest local 

departments of public welfare (those having a 
professional staff of only one person) is of far 
greater importance to a state-wide welfare program 
than is sometimes realized. Size of caseloads alone 
should not determine the amount of supervisory time 
and thought which is given to the problems of these 
units. It is here that the young worker, possibly des- 
tined to go far in the profession, often gets his first 
administrative experience. The skilled help which he 
receives on this job will help him to function effec- 
tively in the administration of large programs in the 
years to come. 

In rural states having many of these small depart- 
ments, it is here also that a large number of legislators 
see the welfare program in operation and gain their 
impressions of the philosophies and goals of the state 
department of public welfare, which in turn will 
influence their votes on matters of concern to the 
department. In Montana, approximately half of the 
counties are served by departments which have only 
one worker. 


SupPERVisoRY STRUCTURE 


Montana has a county-administered, state-supervised 
welfare program. The board of county commissioners 
is ex-officio the board of public welfare of each county. 
It is responsible for administration of the program 
within the standards set by the State Department of 
Public Welfare. The state department discharges its 
supervisory responsibility through field supervisors 
from the two operating divisions of public assistance 


and child welfare. For supervisory purposes the state 
is divided into six districts, each covered by a public 
assistance supervisor and a child welfare supervisor 
who work as a team. Each district contains counties 
of different sizes. Beset as supervisors are by the 
pressures of the largest counties, they may lose their 
awareness to the point where they see the smallest 
counties merely as scaled-down versions of the larger 
ones. Without true awareness of each small com- 
munity, the special characteristics of the job in that 
community, and of the worker who fills the job, the 
dynamic quality of supervision is lost. 


SpeciAL CuHaracteristics oF Loca Jos 


These jobs have extraordinary variety and com- 
plexity. Not only do they cover the whole range of 
public assistance and casework services offered by the 
department of public welfare, but they include ad- 
ministration and community organization. They also 
include community interpretation, not only of the 
welfare program but of the whole field of social work, 
since this worker is usually the only social worker in 
the entire county. In addition, these workers must be 
able to function with a high degree of independence, 
since supervisory conferences cannot be more frequent 
than weekly and are more often monthly. Such a job 
might seem difficult enough to a worker who was 
used to living in a rural setting and had professional 
preparation and considerable experience in social 
work. Unfortunately, none of the workers in the 
smallest Montana counties has all of these valuable 
attributes, and some have none of them. 
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ProsLeMs IN LEARNING CasEWORK 


Probably the most important single element in one 
of these demanding multi-function jobs is casework. 
When the worker lacks training and experience in 
this field, it poses a particularly difficult supervisory 
problem. The learning and integration of casework 
concepts is a difficult and often painful task for any 
worker in any setting. Resistance to such learning is 
inevitable, but the rural setting provides some unique 
reinforcements for this resistance. A worker who lives 
in a community may find it easy to identify with the 
lay attitudes of the community as opposed to the 
professional understanding of the supervisor who 
comes into the area only at intervals. It is easy for 
such a worker to convince himself that a supervisor’s 
different evaluation of a situation is caused by lack of 
knowledge of the “facts” rather than by a deeper 
understanding of human behavior. As one worker 
said to his supervisor, “You’d think that woman was 
no good too, if you saw her reeling out of the bars 
all the time.” 


The problem is intensified when the inexperienced 
worker is employed in a community where he has 
lived for many years. For him, the learning of case- 
work involves not only the usual changes of attitudes 
and values, but also a re-orientation of his thinking 
about specific individuals (his clients) whom he has 
known for many years and who may have had mean- 
ing for him in other roles. 


The worker who is in an office alone lacks the 
supportive experience of sharing his new learning, as 
well as his doubts and fears, with other learners. In 
a larger agency the worker sees the validity of case- 
work concepts being tested out in practice by other 
workers. To the worker who is alone, these concepts 
continue to seem like untried theory until he himself 
attempts to apply them. When his first fumbling 
attempts are unsuccessful, it seems to him that it is 
the concepts, rather than his technique, which have 


failed. 


One worker, who steadfastly refused to recognize 
the unconscious motivations of his clients, had three 
case situations develop in ways which surprised him 
very much, but which followed the supervisor’s earlier 
predictions. The supervisor, as she listened to the 
bewildered worker, recognized his surprise in each 
instance and finally wondered if the worker thought 
these situations had anything in common. The 
worker’s disgruntled, “Yes, those people all did just 
what you said they were going to do,” was not what 
the supervisor had expected, but it proved to be the 
turning point in that worker’s learning. 


ApJUsTMENT To Rurat SETTING 


The city-oriented worker, regardless of his casework 
skill, has his own peculiar problems in adjusting to a 
small office. These are basic, frustrating, and often so 
strangely nebulous that both worker and supervisor 
have difficulty in defining them and recognizing them 
for what they are. 


To a worker who is used to the rigid schedules of 
a large office, the casual and relaxed atmosphere of a 
small town courthouse can be something of a booby 
trap. He may need encouragement and help in devel- 
oping a work plan which enables him to make the 
best use of his time. 


To a city-bred worker, assignment to a rural setting 
may seem a compliment to his skill, imagination and 
ingenuity; or it may appear to be banishment to a 
professional Siberia. On the supervisor falls the 
responsibility of bringing to the isolated worker 
enough professional stimulation so that he may feel 
a part of the great profession of social work although 
he may work alone. For the professionally-prepared, 
city-oriented worker, the greatest problem may be that 
of adjustment to living and working in a rural com- 
munity where both he and his professional competence 
will be evaluated by those whom he may consider 
to be intellectually unprepared to do so. 


Such a worker needs help with a broader applica- 
tion of the principle of acceptance. Can he truly accept 
not only clients whose values are different from his 
own, but also influential people in the community 
whose basic ideas may differ widely from his own 
social work philosophy? A supervisor can help such 
a worker to see that a friendly relationship with the 
small town banker who protests relief for the “unde- 
serving” may be a broader application of the social 
work principle of accepting people where they are. 
The worker can also be helped to see that antagonism 
and opposition do not win friends, either for him or 
for the welfare program. To operate effectively in a 
rural setting, a worker needs sufficiently deep con- 
viction about social work principles to be able to 
apply them with flexibility. 

Many workers need help toward a greater aware- 
ness and use of their unplanned day-by-day contacts. 
A striking contrast was presented by the two workers 
who, enroute to a staff development meeting one 
Spring, had each been delayed by herds of cattle 
being driven to summer pasture. To one worker the 
cattle represented a noisy, smelly nuisance—nothing 
more. The other worker had noted the unusual 
size and weight of the calves and, while she was 
waiting to get by, complimented the proud owner on 
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them. Conversation turned to range conditions, the 
difficulty of getting ranch help, and the rancher’s need 
for a chore man. As a result of this brief chat, a 
handicapped recipient of assistance secured a job 
which was within his capabilities, and the rancher 
thought well of his local welfare department. 


The first worker arrived at the meeting grumbling 
and out of sorts, while the second commented that 
she had had a pleasant drive. The quality of adapta- 
bility which enables one worker to enjoy and make 
profitable use of an experience in which another finds 
only frustration is largely within the personality of 
the individual. However, a supervisor, by his own 
attitudes and interests, can help the worker to feel 
happy with his community and with himself as a part 
of it. In this connection the supervisor might well 
ask himself how he feels about these smallest depart- 
ments of public welfare for which he shares responsi- 
bility. Does he see the work here as a hopeless frus- 
trating job to be done in a place where the hotel 
is poor and the food worse; or, hopefully, does he feel 
the challenge of the problems and the personal enjoy- 
ment of the kinds of things which each community 
offers? Attitudes can be contagious. 


WorKING WITH THE LocaL Boarp 


One of the worker’s most important duties is to 
establish an effective way of working with the board 
which has hired him. County commissioners have a 
wide variety of responsibilities, which means that 
some board members may have little familiarity with, 
or interest in, the welfare program. In rural areas 
where board members are personally acquainted with 
many of the clients, it is easy for them to focus their 
attention on individual cases, rather than on the 
broader areas of policy formation which is their right- 
ful field. The worker may be similarly vague about 
the areas in which policy needs to be defined, hence 
may give the board little assistance in assuming 
this function. In these situations the supervisors have 
particular responsibility for helping both board and 
worker to clarify their respective roles and to find 
ways of working most effectively together. 


Helping the board to recognize the value of case- 
work service presents an almost hopeless task to the 
worker who is himself in the throes of learning what 
casework is and how to do it. Direct help from the 
supervisor is essential. One of the most effective 
methods is to join the worker in talking over with 
the board some of the simple things which go into 
the diagnoses and treatment plans which the worker 
and supervisor have developed jointly for some of the 
cases in the county. Through the board’s interest in 


individuals, they can be helped to see that there are 
basic principles which govern human behavior, and 
that there are some ways of working with people 
which are more effective than others. 


The worker may also need help in keeping the 
board informed as to the operation of the local depart- 
ment. Since it is he who personally does all of the 
work, to tell of the successes may seem to him like 
boasting, or to tell of the failures may seem an 
admission of personal defeat. 


Inexperienced workers are often fearful of sharing 
their thinking with the board when that thinking 
includes some doubts and uncertainties. One particu- 
larly knotty problem was under consideration by the 
worker and supervisor for several months while they 
collected information and considered various alterna- 
tives. Finally they reached a decision. The first the 
board heard of all this was when it received a recom- 
mendation for policy change, together with the reasons 
for it. The worker felt frustrated when the board 
members in their turn took several months to mull 
over the problem (just as he and his supervisor had 
done) before taking action on the recommendation. 


It is necessary to remember, too, that many a worker 
who is able and eager to share with his board finds it 
difficult to do so because of the procession of road 
machinery salesmen, county officials, and others who 
drift in and out of what is supposedly a welfare board 
meeting. State field staff should support the worker 
in seeking regularly scheduled meetings devoted solely 
to welfare board business. Holding these meetings 
in the welfare office, rather than the office of the com- 
missioners, can be most effective in controlling inter- 
ruptions. 

Imaginative workers have found ways of making 
special use of board members who are unusually able 
and interested. For instance one board had a good 
deal of interest in the casework process and surprising 
insight into the dynamics of human behavior. Its 
members were encouraged to attend the staff develop- 
ment meetings which were held in their town for 
workers from several surrounding counties. These 
board members often challenged the staff's ideas and 
watched with interest the subsequent progress of cases 
which had been discussed at these meetings. They 
taught the staff a good deal about good public rela- 
tions. They said that they had gained a far better 
understanding of their welfare department and the 
professional skills which went into its operation. Dur- 
ing these meetings the workers could see that inter- 
pretations to their boards need not always be based 
solely on economy. As one board member put it, 

(Continued on page 131) 
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A Research Evaluation of In-Service Training 
and of Reduced Workloads in Aid to 


Dependent Children 


EDWIN J. THOMAS AND 
DONNA L. McLEOD 


This article, reporting on an important research project* recently conducted 
in Michigan, was adapted from a paper presented at APWA’s National 
Biennial Round Table Conference in Chicago, December 1957. In addition 
to reporting project findings, it also indicates several areas for future research 


and study. 


HIS paper reports some of the findings of a study 
aimed toward learning more about how to im- 
prove services, beyond those involved in deter- 
mining eligibility for financial assistance, to families 
receiving aid to dependent children. It became evident 
in the early phases of the project that there were two 
promising means of improving services that were well 
suited to evaluation through research. One was a 
program of in-service training for workers carrying 
ADC cases, and the other a reduction of the work 
assignment in order to allow workers the time that 
might be needed to help families more adequately. 
Training while remaining on the job has been 
viewed by many as an important way to provide up- 
grading of the worker’s knowledge and skill without 
requiring a sustained absence from daily activities.’ 
The high trust placed in the public assistance worker 
highlights the significance of maximizing the quality 
of his efforts. With respect to money alone, each 
ADC worker in Michigan, for example, has initial 
responsibility for granting around $100,000 per year if 
he handles only ADC recipients. 
The worker similarly is charged with great respon- 
sibilities in matters of social and emotional life. 


*This study was sponsored by a grant from the legislature of the 
state of Michigan for research and service in the utilization of hu- 
man resources, The costs resulting from the reduction of workloads 
were borne by the Michigan State Department of Social Welfare. 
The members of the Advisory Committee for the study were Profes- 
sor Ralph Fletcher, Chairman, Professor Clarice Freud, and David 
French from the University of Michigan School of Social Work; 
Lynn Kellogg, Supervisor of Public Assistance, and Willis Oosterhof, 
Supervisor of Research and Statistics, from the State Department of 
Social Welfare of Michigan. W. J. Maxey, Director of the State De- 
partment of Social Welfare of Michigan, and Fedele F. Fauri, Dean 
of the University of Michigan School of Social Work, were members 
ex-officio. The research staff consisted of Pauline Bushey, Training 
Supervisor; Mrs. Donna L. McLeod, Research Assistant; and the au- 
thor, Research Director. Professor Patricia Rabinovitz aided in the 
study as a Field Consultant, and Professor Wilbur J. Cohen offered 
valuable observations at the beginning and end of the project. 
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Changes in the composition of caseloads through time 
suggest the magnitude of these responsibilities. Not 
only has the number of recipients of ADC been in- 
creasing nationally over a period of many years,” the 
trends disclose that the problems of families are 
becoming increasingly more difficult. As contrasted 
with the early 1930's, when widows from previously 
integrated families were typically the recipients of aid 
for their children, the recipient of today is beset by 
many social and emotional problems. More and more 
the cause of dependency resides in family estrange- 
ment, arising from such factors as divorce, separation, 
and un-wed motherhood.* In addition to being in 
poverty, then, today’s recipient very often has health 
problems, emotional disturbances, lacks occupational 
skills and outlets for recreation and entertainment. 
If these problems are to be modified, the social worker 
must be able to recognize them and to assist families 
in getting needed aid, in addition to determining 
eligibility for the payment. For these activities, the 
worker should be knowledgeable, understanding, and 


skillful. 


The question asked in this study was the degree to 
which a program of in-service training would better 
enable the public assistance worker to provide some 
of these needed services. The provision of services 


1For comments on the value of in-service training, see Kermit T. 
Wiltse, Social Casework in Public Assistance, State of California De- 
partment of Social Welfare, mimeographed report (undated), pp. 
28-35; and Ellen Winston, ““New Opportunities for Trained Personnel 
in Public Welfare,”’ Social Work, 2 (April, 1957), pp. 8-13. 

2*Wilbur J. Cohen, “Current and Future Trends in Public Welfare,” 
The Social Service Review, 29 (September, 1955), p. 251. 

*For example, see Michigan State Department of Social Welfare, 
Ninth Biennial Report of the Michigan Social Welfare Commission, 
Lansing, 1956, pp. 36-42. 
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may also be facilitated by the amount of time workers 
are given to devote to ADC recipients. Indeed, some 
administrators and workers in public assistance have 
urged that reduced workloads would allow the worker 
to aid the ADC recipient in ways that are not now 
possible. The research was designed also to look into 
this question. Workloads were reduced not only to 
learn about their independent effects upon services 
given to ADC recipients, but also to provide the 
workers participating in the study with the added 
time necessary to put into practice what they had 
learned in the training program.‘ 


The research lent itself to an ordered sequence of 
steps. 


1. An assessment of the training needs of ADC 
workers in the state of Michigan to evolve a sound 
basis for the training program. 


2. The establishment of an experimental program 
of in-service training for ADC workers. In addition 
to training, the experiment also involved a reduction 
of workloads for the workers so that it was possible, 
considering the entire scheme of the study, to infer 
the effects of training when workers had reduced 
workloads as well as the independent effects of reduc- 
tion of workloads only. 


3. An evaluation of the results of the experiment 
in terms of changes in workers as well as changes in 
families served by these workers. 


Some of the highlights of the study are summarized 
here; a more complete presentation of the findings is 
given elsewhere.° 


Tue Trarninc Neeps of ADC Workers 


The concept “training” was necessarily viewed quite 
broadly because of the task faced by the ADC worker. 
Beyond specific knowledge and skill the ADC worker 
should, desirably, possess appropriate attitudes, moti- 
vation to help people, certain ethical commitments, 
and an appropriate conception of his job. These serve 
as guidelines for the practical decisions the ADC 
worker makes. Training thus implied all of the ways 
in which an ADC worker might be changed to do a 
more effective job of helping people. 


*The author knows of no research which provides a rigorous evalu- 
ation of in-service training or of reduced workloads in public as- 
sistance. For a demonstration of staff training in ADC, see Carol K. 
Goldstein, “Services in the Aid to Dependent Children Program in 
Illinois,” The Social Service Review, 22 (December, 1948), pp. 480-9. 
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To infer suggestions about the focus for a training 
program, information was gathered at this stage of 
the study from the clients, the supervisors, and the 
workers. Only the findings for the supervisors and 
workers will be reviewed here.® The method was to 
administer questionnaires to ADC workers and their 
supervisors in the large, medium, and small counties 
in Michigan. A total of 12 county bureaus of social 
aid participated, with 109 workers and 25 supervisors 
completing questionnaires. The results from the 
questionnaires provide a fairly representative picture 
for the state of Michigan, but there is a slight bias in 
the sample in the direction of over-representation of 
the larger industrial counties. 


Although not delving into questions of eligibility 
for financial assistance, the questions asked on the 
questionnaires were designed to measure many things. 
They inquired into the ideas that workers had of 
their jobs; into the values, such as the ethical com- 
mitment of workers; into the attitudes that workers 
had, such as how positive or negative they felt about 
various policies, about the program, and about their 
supervisors; and into selected matters of knowledge 
relating to performance in public assistance. Every 
effort was made when administering the question- 
naires to obtain truthful replies. Workers were assured 
that their response, as given individually, would be 
kept anonymous, and that what they said would never 
get into the hands of officials of the State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare. This promise, of course, has 
been kept and the findings offered consist of trends 
in the data based upon statistical averages. 


All workers participating in this first step of the 
study carried some ADC cases, although those in the 
larger counties often specialized in taking just ADC 
cases, and not others. The workers were predomi- 
nantly female, and most of them were married. A 
majority had worked in public assistance for less than 
four years and 22 percent had worked less than one 
year in this area. Seventy-four percent stated that they 
had received college degrees, and of these, nine per- 
cent mentioned that they had specialized in social 
work. 


The results indicate that there were many areas in 
which the workers could benefit from training. The 
findings summarized below are a few of the main 
points: 


1. Of all services for which the ADC workers 





For a demonstration of the effects of reduced workloads b 
with other administrative modifications on investigation and costs, 
see Adequate Staff Brings Economy, Chicago: American Public Wel- 
fare Association, 1939. 

SEdwin J. Thomas and Donna L. McLeod, The Effectiveness of In- 
Service Training and of Reduced Workloads in Aid to Dependent 
Children—A Report of an Experiment Conducted in Michigan, Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan School of Social Work, 1957. (Mimeo- 
graphed document.) 


*For a report of these findings, see The Training Needs of ADC 
Workers—Supplementary Report No. 1 of the Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren Study, Ann Arbor: University of Michigan School of Social 
Work, 1957. (Mimeographed document.) For the reactions of the 
recipients, see How Clients Perceive the ADC Worker and the ADC 
Program—Supplementary Report No. 2 of the Aid to Dependent 
Children Study, Ann Arbor: University of Michigan School of Social 
Work, 1957. (Mimeographed document.) 
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RESEARCH IN ADC i 


indicated whether or not they could benefit from 
training, the most highly endorsed one was the area 
of how to motivate families. Seventy-two percent of 
the workers and 81 percent of the supervisors checked 
this area. 


2. ADC workers generally tended to see their jobs 
more in terms of determination of eligibility for 
financial assistance than in terms of promoting the 
social and economic rehabilitation of the families 
through specific services that could be given to them. 
For example, when asked about the purpose of their 
job, the workers were more inclined to indicate that 
it was to determine eligibility for financial assistance 
and to employ various techniques for determining 
eligibility, than to help the children in the family 
became better citizens or to work toward some other 
social value. 


3. The ADC workers did not show a high level 
of acuity in analyzing the problem of recipients. 
When presented with a test case of a family, the 
workers, on the average, were able to identify only a 
small proportion of the family’s manifest problems. 
Moreover, the workers were not particularly adept at 
formulating rehabilitation plans for these families. 

4. ADC workers were not as committed to the 
ethics of helping people as were those professional 
social workers who had had post-graduate training 
in a school of social work. On a test of ethical com- 
mitment, it was found that the ADC workers scored 
lower than their supervisors, and the supervisors 
earned lower scores than a sample of professionally 
trained social workers.” 

5. ADC workers experienced conflict between the 
requirement of the job that they determine eligibility 
and the need of some families for time-consuming 
services. Eighty-one percent of those sampled men- 
tioned experiencing conflict in this way and of these, 
the intensity of the conflict was rated, on the average, 
as quite strong. 

From these findings and many others the important 
training needs of the workers were inferred. It was 
apparent that some findings implied more clearly the 
content for training than did others. The following 
focus of training emerged after a careful weighing 
of the results by the training supervisor and the 
research staff: to motivate and to rehabilitate families 
in the direction of self support, where appropriate, 


7The underlying values inferred from the seven items of the test 
are: humanitarian vs. utilitarian approaches to persons, noncoercive 
vs. coercive methods of change, concern vs. lack of concern for the 
feelings of clients, use of self as a tool of change vs. non-use of self, 
help universally vs. help selectively, motivate by stressing strengths 
vs. stressing weaknesses, and acceptance vs. rejection of deviant be- 
havior. A high score on this test derived from selecting the first as 
opposed to the second of the two alternatives of a pair does not of 
course attest to either the moral good or the efficacy of the implied 
value, even though these alternatives were the ones highly endorsed 
by the sample of 75 professionally trained social workers. 


and in the direction of a stronger family life. To 
accomplish this task, it was clear that there had to be 
a focus upon the principles of casework service, upon 
a knowledge of psychological functioning, upon the 
crititcal analysis of difficulties presented by families, 
upon treatment plans, and upon how to obtain infor- 
mation about the current situation facing the family. 
The results had shown that the workers could benefit 
from training in all of these areas. 


Tue Experiment 


The second phase of the research was the establish- 
ment of a program of in-service training that took 
place immediately following the assessment phase. 
There were three groups of workers in the experi- 
ment, all of whom participated in the study at the 
same time. The first was called the training group 
because it included the workers who received the 
program of in-service training (eight workers, two 
counties). Workloads were reduced by giving workers 
only 50 ADC cases, and no others, and by eliminating 
the necessity that they complete any applications for 
assistance. The second group was termed the control 
group because the workers did not receive in-service 
training but had their workloads reduced (seven 
workers, two counties). Workloads were reduced and 
made comparable to those in the training group. 
These workers also carried only ADC caseloads. The 
third group was termed an “as-is” group because ev- 
erything remained the same as before. The five work- 
ers had an average of 53 ADC cases, 72 old age cases, 
five aid to the disabled cases, and two aid to the blind 
cases and, in addition, carried the normal flow of 
applications. One logically important group left out 
of the study was one having in-service training but 
no reduction of workloads. It was omitted because 
resources were not available to include it. The 
experiment began in February, 1957, and ended in 
the middle of May, 1957, a period of three and one- 
half months. 


Precautions were taken to see that the workers 
participating in all counties were sufficiently similar so 
that individual differences would not account for the 
results of the experiment. The available information 
shows that the workers in the groups of the experi- 
ment did not differ greatly. Hence, the essential 
difference between groups appeared to be what was 
introduced in them, not what the workers were like 
in the first place. 


The content of the training program was planned 
and formulated by the training supervisor of the 


®This group is included in the 1957-58 ADC study which, in addi- 
tion, is evaluating a program of in-service training for supervisors 
and the effects of modified procedures of work. 
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study in consultation with the research staff. The 
main themes of content in it were:® (1) the inter- 
personal relationship between the ADC worker and 
the recipient as a medium by which recipient change 
is brought about; (2) matters relating to the worker’s 
understanding of the families, such as psychological 
functioning, the current situation faced by the recipi- 
ent, and analysis and identification of problems; and 
(3) approaches and techniques to motivate individuals 
toward appropriate and attainable goals and the 
process of developing and evaluating treatment plans. 
During the training period the training supervisor 
met with the eight workers for four hours per week. 
The determination of eligibility on cases was left in 
the hands of the regular case supervisor of the workers 
and the training program, in turn, was conducted 
entirely by the training supervisor. The case super- 
visors were briefed throughout, as appropriate, about 
the material being covered with the workers. The 
measurement required for evaluation was left entirely 
in the hands of the researchers. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
AND OF RepucED WorKLOADS 


At the outset it is well to recognize that training is 
a complex phenomenon to evaluate. Workers are 
exposed to many experiences from within and with- 
out the program over a relatively long period of time. 
A consequent problem posed for the researcher is that 
he cannot be sure of exactly what ways the workers 
should be expected to change to show that the pro- 
gram was effective. In view of this uncertainty the 
approach used in the study was to obtain measures on 
more characteristics, as possible indications of effec- 
tiveness, than would have been necessary if the train- 
ing program had been a simple clear-cut experience. 
The measures of possible effectiveness were of three 
types: those of internal processes, of performance, and 
changes in the families seen by the workers. 


First consider some of the changes in internal 
processes as inferred from the worker’s responses on 
questionnaires given before and after the project. The 
workers who had received the program of training 
were found to improve in analytic skill as evidenced 
in improved identification of problems in cases’? and 
in motivation to help recipients. These factors were 
not found to be influenced by reduced workloads. 
However, there were areas in which training as well 
as reduced workloads were found to have no effect on 


See Pauline Bushey, Training for Service in Aid to Dependent 
Children—Supplementary Report No. 8 of the Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren Study, Ann Arbor: University of Michigan School of Social 
Work, 1957. (Mimeographed document.) 

2°All results reported may be assumed to be statistically significant at 
the .06 level of significance. For comparing results for workers Fisher’s 
Exact Test was used; for families, Zubin’s t test was employed. 
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the workers, but will not be stressed here because the 
reasons for failure to achieve a result are numerous 
and complex. Among the areas not showing change 
were knowledge as measured by the objective tests 
employed,? and commitment to the ethics of profes- 
sional social work as measured by a validated test 
developed in the study. 


The second general way that workers may change, 
or be modified, as a result of an experience in train- 
ing is in their performance. A sample of the way a 
worker performed with a recipient was taken at the 
end of the experiment by the procedure of conducting 
what was called an experimental interview. In it the 
ADC worker had an interview with an actress who 
played, in a planful way, the part of a recipient. The 
actress, in fact, played her part so that everything she 
did was controlled and predictable because she was 
following a memorized script. The experimental 
interview, which was described to the worker as a 
“role play,” lasted twenty minutes for each worker, 
and was recorded on tape. The results were derived 
from an analysis of these tapes. 


The findings show that the workers who had 
received training more often took advantage appro- 
priately of opportunities in the interview to reassure 
the client than did those workers who had not 
received training. A second way that training seemed 
to modify the performance of the workers was in 
what was called diagnostic acuity. Results revealed 
that those workers who had received training more 
often than those who didn’t had what was judged 
to be correct insights into the dynamics of the 
behavior of the recipient. In contrast to in-service 
training, reduced workloads were not found to be 
associated with either of these types of changes. Some 
areas in which workers in all groups of the experi- 
ment performed about equally well were in attempt- 
ing to get and in obtaining information, and in skill 
to interview. 


The changes in the families contacted by the 
workers were perhaps some of the more intriguing 
findings of the study. Information was obtained for 
1,139 families who were seen by the 20 workers partici- 
pating in the experiment by having the worker record 
on a special schedule for each family all the problems 
and the changes observed for members during the 
course of the project. The two broad areas were family 
life and self-support, each having numerous sub-cate- 

(Continued on page 132) 





NKnowledge may well have changed but was not reflected on the 
tests because the tests had to be prepared prior to the training pro- 
gram when some of the details of content had not been fully devel- 
oped and the content precluded an easy formulation of objective 

questions to test the workers’ knowledge of an area. 
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The Changing Role of County Welfare 
Departments in the Community 


RALPH M. KRAMER 


As public welfare agencies broaden the service aspects of their programs, 
inevitably there will be developing changes in their relationships with other 
community agencies. Mr. Kramer, who is executive director of the West 
Contra Costa (California) Community Welfare Council, turns an appraising 
and encouraging eye on these inter-relationships. This paper was presented 
at the May 1957 State Conference on Health, Welfare and Recreation of the 
California Conference of Social Work. 


T IS APPARENT that the role of the county wel- 
fare department is changing in relation to the total 
community. It is no longer enough—if it ever was 

—for departments to conceive of their total job in 
terms of the precise determination of eligibility for 
financial assistance. While self-support and self-help 
have always been social work goals with public as- 
sistance recipients, these goals have received renewed 
emphasis and are increasingly clear in the new Social 
Security Act amendments and in state legislation, and 
in some areas the community itself is requesting an ex- 
panded service from the county welfare department. 
These are some of the reasons prompting a re-exam- 
ination of the service function of public assistance. 

I propose to examine three implications of this 
change in emphasis: (1) on public-voluntary agency 
relationships within the perspective of possible changes 
in agency function; (2) on the development of team- 
work between agencies; and, (3) on community 
organization, particularly as it involves the role of the 
community welfare council. 

Changes in the relationship between public and 
voluntary agencies, needless to say, reflect social and 
political and economic trends in American society. 
We are talking about a dynamic relationship which 
is currently agitating many other social welfare fields. 
There are many questions raised and much ferment 
regarding the division of labor between public and 
voluntary agencies in the health field, in group work 
and recreation, as well as in family and child wel- 
fare. While we will be concerned mainly with the 
relationship between a county welfare department 
and the voluntary casework agency, particularly the 
family service agency, also involved are the function 
and program of such agencies as the Travelers Aid, 
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Salvation Army, International Institutes, Red Cross, 
child placing agencies and institutions. 


ContTriBuTING EFFECTS 


There are at least four factors which are responsible 
for or behind the current re-evaluation of the respec- 
tive roles of the county welfare department and the 
voluntary casework agency: (1) progressive and con- 
tinuing liberalization of public assistance legislation; 
(2) new concepts and practices involving prevention 
of financial dependency; (3) changing patterns of 
financing voluntary social welfare; and, (4) popula- 
tion growth, particularly increasing numbers of child- 
ren and oldsters. 


(1) As a result of the bi-partisan acceptance of the 
necessity of meeting basic welfare needs, public 
assistance laws have been characterized in 
recent years by broadened eligibility and in- 
creased grants. But, in addition, the intent of 
public assistance has tended to become more 
enlightened. It is interesting to note the simi- 
larities of language of our own Welfare and 
Institutions Code—in the description of the 
basic purpose of the code, and particularly in 
the section delineating the objectives of ANC 
(ADC)—with the statement of purpose of the 
family service agency as found in the Family 
Service Association of America’s “Scope and 
Methods of the Family Service Agency.” That 
this is not completely rhetoric is evidenced in 
the increasing commitment to strengthened 
casework services and the growing emphasis 
on professional training in some county welfare 
departments. 
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(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
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Partially as a result of the popularization of 
some of the research findings of Community 
Research Associates, there is also much more 
awareness of the nature and characteristics of 
financial dependency and how it is organically 
related to such causal factors as physical or 
mental disabilities and/or emotional maladjust- 
ment. The effect of this new understanding is 
to place much more of a premium on skilled 
casework in determining eligibility and provid- 
ing related services. The changing character 
of the ANC caseload, where family disorgani- 
zation rather than death of the father is the 
most frequent cause of dependency, is another 
example of why county welfare departments, 
if they want to do a more effective job of meet- 
ing need, as well as prevention, will have to 
make greater use of casework skills. In so 
doing, traditional alignments between public 
and voluntary agencies may be changed, and 
there results a merging of focus in that both 
utilize casework skills to keep families together. 


Changes in the pattern of financing voluntary 
agencies are also blurring many of the long- 
accepted distinctions between public and volun- 
tary. There is no longer the restriction of public 
funds for public agencies; voluntary agencies 
have received tax funds for work in the fields 
of mental health, rehabilitation, hospital and 
medical care, child welfare just within the last 
10 years. The growth of federated fund raising 
through United Funds has also changed the 
character of what used to be “private philan- 
thropy.” The donor group has now become as 
large and practically synonymous with the tax 
paying group. In any case, the broadened 
financial base of voluntary agencies makes it 
even more necessary to analyze their relation- 
ship to public agencies in order to see who can 


do what best. 


Finally, there are those vast population changes 
which manifest themselves not only in increas- 
ing numbers of people, particularly children 
and oldsters, but also in mobility and social 
disorganization. The sheer magnitude of the 
problem facing social agencies is proof enough 
that neither the public nor the voluntary agency 
is going to be able alone to deal effectively 
with the people who turn to them for help. 
Indeed, one may question whether they will be 
able to meet these challenges even jointly, on 
a collaborative or partnership basis, due princi- 
pally to the lack of sufficient trained personnel. 


Certainly, concern with prevention cannot be 
unilateral—it would be suicidal to insist that 
either the public or the voluntary agency has 
the primary responsibility for prevention. Both 
of them must be geared to prevention, and 
even this will probably prove insufficient. It 
should not be necessary to elaborate on this 
point: that future requirements of a growing 
population will necessitate more casework serv- 
ices, both on the part of the public as well as 
the voluntary agencies. As Arthur Altmeyer 
once said: 


“Neither contributory social insurance or pub- 
lic assistance can be depended upon to solve 
non-economic problems as recreational needs, 
illegitimacy, broken homes, juvenile delin- 
quency, the problems of the aging, and the 
religious needs of people generally. It is for 
that reason that private as well as public 
welfare agencies must be encouraged to 
strengthen their services.” 


Limitinc Facrors 


In view of these four trends, we need to look at 
the relationship between public and voluntary agen- 
cies in a new light. We also need to be aware of the 
dangers of generalizations, the persistence of tradi- 
tional, if not archaic stereotypes. 


Historically, there have been five myths or fallacies 
regarding public-voluntary relationships which con- 
tinue to obscure and interfere with sound social plan- 
ning. They are: (1) all public agencies are essentially 
alike and all voluntary agencies are basically similar; 
(2) standards of service are “higher” in voluntary 
agencies; (3) voluntary agencies have excelled in 
experimentation and in pioneering services which 
when accepted are then developed by public agencies; 
(4) public agencies are inherently bureaucratic, back- 
ward, legalistic, and concerned only with mass pro- 
grams; and, (5) voluntary agencies are character- 
istically more flexible and adaptable to community 
needs. There is an element of truth in all of these 
assertions, but basically they are gross generalizations. 
There are probably as many differences within each 
—public and voluntary—as there are between them. 
Neither has a monopoly or should have on such 
qualities as experimentation, demonstrations, flexi- 
bility, etc. We need to recognize that more often than 
not, we are dealing with alleged differences and a 
spurious qualitative dichotomy. It is my thesis that 
social welfare is an organic system, unified by com- 
mon objectives and methods; that auspices, while 
important, are not the most significant determinant 
of quality of service or effectiveness. I think that there 
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is a growing acceptance of this belief as evident in 
the increasing frequency with which we hear the 
relationship between public and voluntary described 
in such terms as “partnership,” “supplementary,” or 
“complementary.” 


All this is not meant to ignore some of the real 
differences which are found in: (1) basic motivation 
and philosophy; (2) legal bases; (3) volume and 
distribution of services; (4) methods of administra- 
tion; (5) sources of funds. 


Before analyzing some of the possible effects and 
implications for voluntary agency functions of the 
changing emphasis on service in county welfare 
departments, a few notes of caution are in order. 
First, we should be careful not to generalize and 
deduce a “trend” from some rather isolated and 
incompletely realized practices. In discussing this 
“trend toward services” with some of my colleagues 
a number of cynical reactions were provoked. Some 
felt that the effort was insignificant and sparse; very 
few county welfare departments really took this seri- 
ously, and even if they wanted to, there are simply 
not enough trained workers available to make this a 
reality. Others pointed to the “unfinished business” 
of public assistance—inadequate aid for general relief 
clients and a discouraging lack of agency responsi- 
bility for those who did not meet residence require- 
ments. Let’s do something about these chronic and 
fundamental public assistance problems first before 
we embark on a broad casework program; first things 
first, they said. 


Yet, bearing all this in mind, we saw earlier some 
of the unmistakable signs that county welfare depart- 
ments are and will continue to strengthen their case- 
work and rehabilitative services to some extent. Does 
this indicate a future shift in function for the volun- 
tary agencies? Would, for example, voluntary agen- 
cies limit their services to non-assistance cases? I 
would hope that voluntary agencies would not neces- 
sarily restrict their casework services at all on this 
kind of a basis but would continue to maintain the 
much-vaunted “open-door” policy. At the same time, 
I do not believe that the voluntary agency should 
provide indefinitely certain services just because of 
a default by the public agency. Here we are touching 
upon the unique contributions of the voluntary 
agency in serving as a stimulus to the establishment 
of needed services under public auspices. But this 
will not happen by itself; the public and its officials 
have to be educated as to what is being demonstrated, 
and this requires considerable planning and coordina- 
tion. I propose shortly to suggest some ways in which 
these changes can be brought about. 


Votuntary Rote Neep Not CuHance 


It is my contention that the public agency today has 
a two-fold responsibility: (1) to strengthen casework 
services for all public assistance recipients; (2) to pro- 
vide casework services whenever possible for individ- 
uals and families in the community who do not 
necessarily have financial problems but who are beset 
with marital, parent-child, or personality difficulties 
for which they wish professional help. This function 
is, by the way, permitted by law and made possible 
in a number of counties by child welfare funds. The 
argument for public agencies’ assuming this respon- 
sibility is quite simple: It is in the public’s interest to 
see that such families get needed help which may 
prevent the breakup of the family, the development 
of delinquent behavior, emotional illness, or any of 
the other symptoms of social disorganization which 
the community is prepared to recognize as its respon- 
sibility. 

But the task of providing these preventive services 
in sufficient measure and at the right time is so vast 
that it is beyond the scope and ability, certainly, of the 
voluntary agencies. There is simply not enough 
money available in our fund drives to do this job on 
a voluntary basis. Therefore, we need to provide 
generic casework services under a variety of auspices, 
not only because of the values of accessibility, free 
and voluntary choice, but also unless the public agen- 
cies provide casework services, for both assistance 
and non-assistance cases, we will never begin to meet 
the needs of perhaps 10 percent of the families in our 
communities who need this help. Some people have 
seen in this dilemma a similarity to the history of 
public education whereby private education was not 
able to meet the demand and tax-supported schools 
began to be developed. Perhaps public welfare serv- 
ices may repeat the history of public education—cer- 
tainly it is only in cities and metropolitan areas that 
casework services under voluntary auspices appear; 
in rural areas the county welfare department is the 
major resource for services to families and individuals. 


In another way I am saying that until there is a 
wider acceptance of this second function—casework 
services for non-assistance families—there will prob- 
ably be little change in function of the voluntary 
agency; there need not be any change because there 
is simply so much work to do and together we are 
able to do so little about it. Meanwhile, the voluntary 
agency can make a great contribution to public wel- 
fare services by trying to safeguard the quality of 
administration and pioneering in developing public 
opinion in support of public welfare. There certainly 
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need not be any feeling of competitiveness or of being 
threatened, because voluntary agencies cannot possibly 
develop sufficient casework services on their own. Pre- 
vention of dependency and maladjustment requires 
a consolidated, coordinated and multi-agency ap- 
proach, and we shall examine some of the problems 
involved in this kind of teamwork in a moment. 

The other alternative which is sometimes proposed 
is that the public agency “buy” casework services 
from a voluntary agency. Unless this is done on a 
planned, terminable, and “demonstration” basis, the 
public agency relegates itself to a secondary, lesser 
status as a social agency. Purchasing or contracting 
such essential services is an admission by a county 
welfare department that it is unable to develop, “sell,” 
or finance one of the basic tools it needs to do an 
effective job. Of course local community conditions 
have to be taken into account, but it seems to me that 
a county welfare department perpetuates and pro- 
longs an unsatisfactory and untenable state of affairs 
if it is content to contract for casework services some- 
what indefinitely for any group of its clients. There 
is no reason at all why the voluntary agency should 
be viewed as having a continuing monopoly on 
skilled casework services. 

This brings us to a brief consideration of public- 
voluntary agency relationships and some general com- 
ments on the growing concern with “teamwork.” 


IMpoRTANCE OF ATTITUDES 


It has always struck me as rather odd that “inter- 
agency relationships” is usually mentioned with the 
same reverence, awe, or respect accorded motherhood, 
grandma’s biscuits, or the old-fashioned town meet- 
ing. Perhaps this may be due to the vast gap between 
belief or advocacy and actual practice. What exactly 
do we mean when we talk about inter-agency, or 
public-voluntary relationships? Ordinarily I think we 
are referring to the following kinds of activities: (1) 
acquaintance with or knowledge of agency purpose 
and services; (2) exchange of information or other 
types of communication regarding clients; (3) con- 
sultation on a case; (4) referrals; (5) joint or con- 
current services to the same family; and, (6) coordi- 
nated and planned services through regular case 
conferences. 


Unfortunately, while everyone may recognize the 
necessity of such cooperative relationships in order 
to carry out the basic responsibilities of agencies, there 
are a number of barriers and blocks which prevent 
effective collaboration. These would include the basic 
prerequisite of agencies’ having a clear formulation 
of their own purposes and their relationships to other 


community organizations. Is it too much to hope that 


this would be in writing and known to the entire 
staff ? 


Other obstacles to good public-voluntary relation- 
ships revolve around the misconceptions and stereo- 
types which each shares about the other. This is, by 
the way, not unique, but evidently to be expected 
when two major social institutions have to work 
together closely. Some board and staff members of 
voluntary agencies may have a deep suspicion of 
government and regard public assistance as a second- 
rate social work program. They may be impatient 
with the legal rigidities and cumbersome administra- 
tion; they may be snobbish toward the mass of public 
assistance workers who are regarded as “untrained” 
and “unprofessional.” They may share some of the 
fallacies mentioned earlier about the dichotomy be- 
tween public and voluntary in which the former 
meets only mass economic need, and the latter, the 
quality, high-level casework services. Incidently, much 
ill will seems to be stirred up by the practice of some 
public agencies in refusing direct contact with the 
responsible worker to other agencies. 


Public agency workers, on the other hand, may 
frequently suffer from the frustration of having to 
work with policies and standards of assistance with 
which they are not in agreement or sympathy. This 
is in addition to excessive caseloads and being con- 
fronted day after day with problems which they may 
have neither the time nor skill to help solve. They 
may feel themselves “ousiders” in the social work 
community and not share the professional identifica- 
tion of many of their colleagues in voluntary agencies. 
There may be resentment at what appears to be 
the arbitrary selectivity practiced by voluntary agen- 
cies in the way in which they limit their scope and 
services, and questions raised as to their actual efficacy 
and impact on the community in view of their rela- 
tively small caseloads. Many of these criticisms are 
developed in an intelligent and responsible manner 
by Bertha Reynolds in her book “Social Work and 
Social Living” and are treated in an irresponsible and 
distorted way in the March 1957 issue of Harpers. 
It is interesting to note that there seems to be less con- 
flict between public and voluntary workers where 
both are trained—in child welfare services and adop- 
tions. 


This list could be elaborated at great length, but the 
basic point remains the same: the attitudes which 
they have toward each other are among the most 
important determinants of inter-agency relationships. 

Some other blocks to a good working relationship 

(Continued on page 134) 
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Developing Policy and Procedures 


JOHN F. PLETZ 


What every worker who must carry out his job within the limitations of 
established regulations should know about how policies and procedures are 
developed, how they can be changed or not, and the difficulties encountered 
in putting them to work, is covered in this article. Mr. Pletz, who is chief 
of the Bureau of Standards and Procedures, Division of Welfare, Missouri 
State Department of Public Health and Welfare, discusses this subject from 
the point of view of a state-administered public assistance program but his 
comments are valid generally. This material was adapted from discussions 
at county and district staff meetings in his state. 


cannot be overemphasized in any discussion of 

policy’ and procedures.” Sometimes it is easy to 
find a wide basic difference between what workers 
think the purpose of a policy should be, and what the 
makers of the policy actually intended. A legislature 
does not give any agency a blank check and say 
“spend whatever in your opinion is needed.” A speci- 
fic amount is appropriated for carrying out a certain 
law, and the administering agency, being compelled 
to stay within the amount appropriated, must gear its 
policy to that necessity. The end result may be a 
policy which is completely at odds with workers’ own 
ideas as social workers, because they see these needy 
families every day and see what happens to them 
when funds are inadequate. It is important to recog- 
nize the possibility of this difference and to be pre- 
pared to live and work with it. Because one may 
believe this policy is absolutely incorrect does not give 
him the leeway to administer the policy according to 
his belief. On the other hand, no one is asking a 
worker to change his convictions about the policy; in 
case he believes it is wrong he has the right (in fact 
the responsibility) to work through channels toward 
modification of any policy which he believes is detri- 


T HE IMPORTANCE of purpose as related to policy 


*Webster’s New International Dictionary defines policy as “‘a set- 
tled or definite course or method adopted and followed by a govern- 
ment, institution, body, or individual.” Procedure is defined as 
“manner or method of proceeding in a process or course of action; 
order or system of performing, operating, conducting, etc.; method, 
system, manner, way.” 

*Celia Moss in discussing social work administration in a hospital 
setting uses this definition: “The component parts of a carefully 
formulated plan are (1) a statement of purpose and (2) the defini- 
tion of the policies and procedures considered necessary to achieve 
this purpose. A policy is a statement of principle which will serve 
as a guide to future action—may need to be reviewed or modified 
if it does not prove practicable. Procedures are routine measures 
to be followed repeatedly. They are specific and are based on 
policy.” Celia Moss, Administering A Hospital Social Service Depart- 
ment (Washington: American Association of Medical Social Work- 
ers, 1955) p. 11. 
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mental to the best interests of the client and the com- 
munity. 


Why Have Pouicy? 


In showing why policy is important and what it 
does, Grace Marcus summarized it in this fashion: 
“The agency’s responsibility for giving reality 
to the right to assistance makes dependability a 
dominant objective in disbursing assistance 
efficiently. To provide assistance to different indi- 
viduals in different circumstances on a basis that 
is fair and reliable, the agency governs its adminis- 
tration by law, principle, and policy. Policy is the 
agency’s practical instrument— 


“1. For seeing that people in similar circum- 
stances actualy receive similar treatment from 
their government; 


“2. For acquainting all individuals who deal with 
the agency with what it can do for them in 
their specific situation and under what condi- 
tions and on what terms its assistance can be 
provided; 

“3. For placing at each workers’ command the 
agency’s guides for proceeding surely at points 
of doubt or difficulty in individual situations; 

“4, For furnishing each worker with knowledge 
indispensable to action that can be sustained 
by the agency; and 


“5, For assuring that its business in each case is 
conducted in such a way that the agency, as 
an office of government, can account for what 
it has done and submit its actions to impartial 
scrutiny.”* 


*Grace Marcus, The Nature Of Service In Public Assistance Ad- 
ministration (Public Assistance Report No. 10, Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1946) p. 5. 
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Another way of stating it is that the policy material 
should do these things: 

1. Tell workers what to do, or the principles and 

objectives which the agency wants followed. 

2. Tell workers how to do it, or the procedures 

to be followed in carrying out the principles. 

3. Tell workers why the new policy or the 

change in policy is necessary. 

In the small agency where there is only one office, 
one executive, and few workers, policy development 
can probably be on a more or less informal basis. 
Since group conferences can be held readily at which 
policy can be developed together as needed, it would 
be possible to maintain fairly uniform practice with- 
out having policy fully written out. 

However, when there is a large office, or when 
there are several offices in different locations, written 
statements become absolutely essential in order to 
have any degree of uniformity. There would be chaos 
without written instructions, with every worker mak- 
ing his own rules. Client treatment would vary tre- 
mendously—even for those in similar circumstances. 

In Missouri there are 115 county offices and 14 dis- 
trict offices administering the welfare laws. That 
means about 750 caseworkers, 200 directors and super- 
visors, and 60 child welfare workers and supervisors, 
or over 1,000 different persons, are primarily responsi- 
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ble for doing the same kind of job in every corner 
of the state. In such a situation the written policy 
statements become a life-line between the state direc- 
tor and the employees—it could almost be compared 
to the function of a blood stream in the human body. 

To carry out this function the division of welfare 
issues policy in the following forms, all of which 
together are considered to constitute the policies of 
the Missouri Division of Welfare: 

1. The Rules and Regulations which are filed with 
the Secretary of State; 


2. The Public Assistance Manual, Child Welfare 


Manual, and Forms Manual; 


3. The Public Assistance Bulletins. 


Sourcrs oF AUTHORITY FOR PoLicy 


The primary source of authority for this agency is 
the state law. This contains the specific directives of 
the legislature, acting as the voice of the people of 
the state, to the agency and to its executive. Here is 
where the powers and duties are enumerated and the 
areas of limitation or flexibility are defined. In some 
parts of the law (as the appeals procedure and the 
handling of payments and accounts) the law spells 
out policy and even some procedure in minute detail. 
At the other extreme are those areas where the law 
is silent and it is necessary for the agency to fill the 
gap’ with a regulation (as for example the law does 
not cover abandonment of state residence). In still 
other areas the agency must spell out the details 
where the legislature has given only the bare skeleton. 
An example of this is in defining need, where the 
law says “reasonable subsistence compatible with 
decency and health”; the agency’s expansion of that 
statement is to be found in the Manual section on 
budgeting, the budget form, and the instructions for 
that form. 

The second source of authority is the Federal Social 
Security Act, as interpreted by the Bureau of Public 
Assistance in federal regulations sent to all state wel- 
fare departments as “The Handbook of Public Assist- 
ance Administration.” The handbook contains two 
types of material useful to the state in policy develop- 
ment. There are “requirements” which a state must 
meet if it intends to receive federal matching funds; 
there are also “recommendations” which are not 
mandatory upon the state, but which point the way to 
areas where practice can be improved or expanded 
beyond the minimum essential requirements. An 
example of a federal requirement is the fact that there 
must be a medical review team in the Permanent and 
Total Disability program, to determine elegibility on 
the factor of permanent and total disability. 
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The third source of authority is one of a list of 
powers which the legislature has entrusted to the 
division of welfare.* This states that the division of 
welfare shall have the power “to adopt, amend, and 
repeal orders and findings not inconsistent with the 
constitution or laws of this state.” This is the 
authority used by the director in making rules and 
regulations. An example of such a regulation was 
one which required an Aid to Dependent Children 
applicant who had been deserted to report the facts 
of the desertion to the prosecuting attorney before 
assistance could be granted. This regulation several 
years later was incorporated into the state law, and 
still later a somewhat similar provision was added to 
the Federal Social Security Act. 


The fourth source of authority is to be found in 
case decisions by the Appellate Courts. This happens 
very infrequently, the most recent example being 
the change in the agency’s instructions for household 
budgeting when a child from the family is attending 
college. 


StaFF ParTIcIPATION 


Suggestions from staff members are always wel- 
come even though it is not always possible to give 
individual credit for the ideas received. Over a period 
of time the state office may receive the same or very 
similar suggestions from quite a number of persons. 


The suggestions for changes in policy are received 
in various forms, such as by direct letter through 
supervisory channels, minutes of county or district 
staff meetings, discussion during county or district 
staff meetings when state office personnel are present, 
during conferences by the field supervisors in the 
district and county offices, through the current activity 
reports regularly submitted by the district supervisors 
and urban county directors, etc. 


Staff committees in this agency are usually ap- 
pointed in order to complete a specific assignment in 
relation to policy. The committee method is used 
almost entirely for major changes and when there is 
sufficient time to permit the committee process to 
function. In my mind there is no doubt but that the 
committee method produces the superior policy. At 
the same time it usually adds a considerable amount 
to the time required to develop the policy. Outstand- 
ing examples of committee assignments in this agency 
have been the complete change of budgeting policy 
which took place in 1948; the preparation of the 
Child Welfare Manual; the statement of agency func- 
tion as given in Bulletin PA-395; and recently the 


“Subsection 2 (1), Section 207.020, R.S.Mo. 1949. 


recording committee, which has revised a number of 
forms and is revising the recording instructions for 
the agency. 

The county review unit which has been in oper- 
ation since 1948 has provided another major avenue 
of staff participation in policy development. As refer- 
rals on cases reviewed by the unit are discussed by 
the worker and his supervisor, questions are almost 
always raised as to the lack of policy, the need for 
clarification of policy, or the misunderstanding of 
policy. Full opportunity is given to the county to 
bring any such unresolved questions to a conference 
which is held after each review, and it would be safe 
to estimate that at least one policy change or clarifica- 
tion has come from each of the counties reviewed 
during this period of time. 


Tue ActuaL PrepaRaTION OF Poticy MareriaL 


There is always a period of preparation and research 
before any policy is written. Contrary to popular 
belief, a person does not sit down at a desk and dash 
off a new policy in five or ten minutes. Time limita- 
tion is an important element, and, of course, the 
amount of preparation and research that can be done 
has to be geared to the time available. It goes without 
saying that some rush jobs are completed without 
adequate preparation, which then need to be modified 
and improved by revision as soon as possible. After 
a decision has been reached that a certain policy must 
be initiated or that an old one must be modified and 
the main principle has been established, the follow- 
ing are among the steps which can be taken: 


1. A checking of all other written statements of 
the agency which are on the same subject or 
which are related to it. This sometimes means 
pulling together statements from several differ- 
ent sources which can be used in writing the 
new material, or which must be deleted as a 
result of what is being written. A determined 
effort is made to try to prevent overlapping or 
conflicting instructions. 

2. It is very valuable to check on the experience 
in other states. The state office library has the 
public assistance manuals of a dozen midwestern 
states which are used frequently as references to 
see what they are doing in regard to the subject 
under consideration. In cases where it is known 
that a particular state has something that is new 
and good, copies of their material are frequently 
written for. The quarterly listing of the payroll 
closing dates is an example of an item which 
was being used in another state and which has 
worked very satisfactorily in this state. 
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3. It is important to review the “Handbook of 
Public Assistance Administration” as described 
above. The mandatory requirements must be 
reviewed whenever applicable to determine that 
we are in conformity, and the recommendations 
also frequently give ideas in connection with 
developing methods and procedures. There are 
periodic consultation visits from the staff of the 
Regional Office of the Bureau of Public As- 
sistance, and they are always available to give 
their counsel in clearances by letter or telephone. 
The concept of “income margin” which has 
been used in Missouri’s budgeting procedure for 
a number of years developed as a result of a 
suggestion received during a conference with the 
case review staff of the Regional Office. On 
special occasions, such as the initiation of a new 
program such as PTD or medical care, the 
Bureau of Public Assistance calls a meeting in 
Washington where state welfare directors have 
an opportunity to review and discuss proposed 
federal instructions. 


4. Depending upon the type of material under 
consideration, the idea would be discussed with 
any persons who would have special knowl- 
edge, such as legal, financial, medical, etc. Some- 
times this phase requires talking with a large 
number of individuals to obtain their ideas and 
suggestions. 


Vi 


In some cases it involves cooperative effort with 
another agency. A recent example of this is 
the development of the bulletin which covers 
the referral procedures now in use between the 
Division of Welfare and the Section of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. The latest revision of 
this statement began with a joint committee 
of the two agencies and was expanded from 
there. 


With the main idea and objective now firmly es- 
tablished, the first procedure usually involves an out- 
line of the policy, which in many cases might be 
the rule and regulation, if one is required. 

The next step probably would be a rough draft of 
the manual statement or proposed bulletin. At this 
point it is necessary to consider at least the follow- 
ing principles or questions: 

1. Since a policy must be in effect in every area of 
the state, the possible implications for the entire 
state must be considered. Missouri has several 
extremes in regard to culture, climate, geog- 
raphy, economics, etc. It has the northern tier 
of counties which are very similar to lowa; the 


two great cities on each side of the state with 
all of the urban problems; the Ozark area with 
its declining economy; and the extreme south 
eastern counties which are very similar to the 
Deep South. 

2. The length of the statement must be considered. 
It cannot be too short nor can it be too long. 
Treading the middle path between incomplete- 
ness and verbosity is difficult—yet it must be 
done because either extreme causes trouble. 


wae 


Should the instructions cover every possible 
detail, including both what can and cannot 
be done? Should everything be spelled out in 
minute detail, or should the use of reasoning 
and good judgment be expected? The experts 
in the field of preparing policy material recom- 
mend using the positive approach, which is 
what our state office has tried to do in most 
instances. If one starts spelling out what can- 
not be done, he is soon in the position of find- 
ing that he did not list everything that could 
possibly happen and the worker is then left up 
in the air. As an example of this, the present 
material in the budgeting section on restaurant 
meals includes the statement “He has no facili- 
ties for the preparation of food.” The word 
“facilities” could probably be defined in con- 
siderable detail, although it might take a page 
or two of manual space to do so. We have 
chosen not to do so, on the basis that the 
worker’s judgment should be exercised on an 
individual basis in this type of situation. 

4. Since this is the first spot where written words 
must be used in order to convey certain mean- 
ing to other persons who have not been involved 
in previous discussions, some general decisions 
must be reached as to the kind of words which 
will be used. For example, will the words 
“should” and “may” be used or will the words 
“shall” and “must” be used? The word “must” 
has usually been used, a practice with which 
most staff seems to be in agreement. 


Review By Srarr 


After the rough draft has been typed and sufficient 
copies made, it is routed to various persons in the 


state office for their review and comment. There 


is no definite pattern followed in each case, since 
consideration is given to special skills or knowledge, 
as well as the time element when considering per- 
sons who spend most of their time in the field. 

It is at this point that participation of staff out- 
side the state office can be of great assistance, al- 
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though several important factors operate to deter- 
mine how much participation is possible. The policy 
under consideration may be of such urgency that 
no further field testing is possible. The policy may 
be of such minor significance that it seems unreason 
able to ask staff to review it. In some instances there 
is no choice to be made, regardless of how much 
the staff might disagree or wish to modify the 
policy. In many instances there is a clear picture of 
staff request for or approval of a policy change, per- 
haps long before the change is initiated. In other 
instances there is time to obtain some staff comment, 
and in some of those it is possible to take as much 
time as is required, even to the point of comments 
from the entire staff. Examples of some ways in 
which staff participation is obtained at this point 
in the development of policy are as follows: 


1. The revision of the Manual section on office 
management is an example of a policy state- 
ment on which there was no time limitation, 
which involved procedures carried out in each 
of the local offices, and where it was felt that 
local office comment was particularly necessary 
in order to make the best revision. Therefore, 
a rough draft which had been prepared by a 
special staff committee was sent to every county 
in the state for comments and suggestions. This 


is full use of total staff participation, a pro- 
cedure which can be used very infrequently. 
In another instance where there was no par 
ticular time limitation, a somewhat different 
procedure was used. An “Outstate Investiga 
tion Form” was developed for use in obtain- 
ing information from Missouri recipients who 
were out of the state. This form was used dur- 
ing a four month testing period by an urban 
county which had the largest number of such 
cases. On the basis of this experience the form 
and instructions were revised and then sent 
out for use throughout the state. 


In other instances there may be time to do 
some testing by use of selected offices or se- 
lected staff members. This procedure is used 
quite often on an informal basis, an attempt 
being made to review the material with per- 
sons who have some skill at analyzing such 
material and spotting weak points. An in- 
stance of such use was with the original PA 
bulletin on the subject of ADC caretaker pay- 
ments. This was a rush job, but there was 
time to review the statement with the county 
directors in three or four counties. In this 
particular instance the comments from the 
counties were to the effect that the bulletin 
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was understandable and the instructions could 
be carried out. However, in less than a month 
after the bulletin was placed in actual use, two 
or three major changes had to be made on the 
basis of experience in using this policy. 
After staff participation in reviewing policy has 
taken place, the draft statement is rewritten incor- 
porating those suggestions which seem to represent 
a consensus. The covering letter is then written, in 
which the changes in the new material, as com- 
pared to the old, are pinpointed to facilitate review 
and study by staff. This letter also shows the date 
on which the policy will be effective and usually 
contains the purpose for or reason behind the policy. 
It is then necessary to obtain the written approval 
of the Director of the Division of Welfare, and, of 
course, further changes and rewriting may be nec- 
essary at this point. After it has been approved it 
is sent to the mailing room for mimeographing and 
distribution to all county and district offices, and to 
the Regional Office of the Bureau of Public Assist- 


ance. 


Since the instructions issued to staff also represent 
the state plan as required by the Federal Social 
Security law, any changes which are affected by 
requirements established by the federal agency have 
to be reviewed and approved by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Assistance. In general, such approval is known 
to be possible before a policy is released, since there 
will be some discussion with the bureau on major 
questions before the material is released to the county 
offices. 


Purrinc New or CuHancep Poticy Into Errect 


What happens to policy in the first several weeks 
after it is received in a county office is probably the 
most crucial point in its entire development. This 
is where the teaching skill of the director or the 
supervisor is given a thorough testing. 


One of the many factors which has to be taken 
into account is that the process of unlearning the old 
is usually much harder than learning the new. The 
attitude of the supervisor toward the policy is also 
an important factor. Whether or not the supervisor 
agrees or disagrees with the policy is sensed rather 
easily by the caseworkers, and the real test of a good 
supervisor comes when he has to abide by and teach 
a policy with which he disagrees. Most people would 
agree it is much easier to teach a policy with which 
one is in agreement. 

The thoroughness of advance preparation and the 
approach used by the supervisor are, of course, of 
great importance in presenting material to the work- 


ers. Individual reading by each staff member before 
it is discussed in a group meeting is also important. 
The manner of handling questions, whether in the 
group meeting or in individual conferences, plays 
its part in the teaching process. This is the spot 
where every effort should be made to obtain full 
participation in the discussion, including the privilege 
of any worker to criticize the policy and to give 
vent to his feelings. The fact that the supervisor will 
not be able to answer every question that is asked 
should not keep him from permitting a full and 
thorough discussion. It is usually at this point that 
the first indications may appear that the policy as 
stated is unclear, unworkable, unjust as it affects 
clients. However, it will be necessary to remem- 
ber that practically any law or any policy, no matter 
how well planned and written, will have an ad- 
verse effect on some persons. This is the beginning 
of the turn-around, where criticism and suggestions 
for improvement are sent through channels back to 
the source where the policy originated. 


After the change in material has been put into the 
manuals and is actually being put into effect by the 
workers, the supervisor and director in the county 
office both have a continuing responsibility for fol- 
low-up and reporting on its effectiveness. This is 
done by findings of case reading, through discus- 
sion in individual conferences as questions are 
raised, and during future staff meetings where this 
policy may need further discussion. In many cases 
there are real questions as to how a policy should 
be stated or revised until after there has been a 
direct testing by actual use (as was the case with 
the ADC caretaker policy described above). It is 
at this point that the agency’s reporting system from 
the county office, through supervisory channels, is 
again an important element. 


All members of the state and district staffs also 
have a direct responsibility for maintaining a con- 
tinuous test on policy after it has been issued. As 
stated previously, the findings of the county review 
unit are of great importance in this regard. The in- 
formation obtained by the field supervisors in their 
conferences with district supervisors and county di- 
rectors is also an important avenue. Written com- 
ments in the form of special letters from supervisory 
staff or as incorporated in current activity reports 
are probably the most important source of informa- 
tion by which the state office is able to evaluate any 
policy and decide whether or not further revision is 
necessary. It should be remembered that it is very 
easy to criticize almost any policy; the criticism is 
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lost sight of the distinctive role of the case worker 

as the important link between administration and 
the people served by the agency. Possibly “lost sight 
of” is too strong; maybe “gotten out of focus” is a 
better term. It is, therefore, my intention to examine 
the essential elements of administration in public 
assistance in terms of the role of the case worker. 

The reason I have selected public assistance is 
because this activity represents the most people served, 
and in terms of money expended the amount is great. 
According to the Social Security Bulletin of October 
1957, there were almost four million people in our 
country receiving assistance in July of 1957 and the 
total expenditure of money in that one month was 
one quarter billion dollars. 

In June 1957 there were almost 24,000 visitors work- 
ing on public assistance programs in this country. 
Since to a considerable extent the decision made on 
any given case is essentially the responsibility of the 
worker, we can see the great influence exercised not 
only on a substantial number of our citizens but on 
what may be the attitude of citizens generally toward 
the program. In short, the success or the failure of 
the public assistance program rests squarely on the 
staff which is providing the direct services. 

Certain basic truths in public welfare are immedi- 
ately apparent. They are worth repeating. Our 
agencies are established for one purpose only—to 
serve the people of the community who desire and are 
eligible for our services. It is clear then that to serve, 
there must be a method or way. The method is 
through the helping role assumed by the case worker. 
Also, people live in local communities, not in state 
offices, regional offices or the Department of Health, 


iE SEEMS to me that public welfare may have 
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Education and Welfare. Furthermore, we know that 
the helping role is effective and purposeful only when 
the service of a particular agency is provided by one 
person from the agency. Everyone agrees then that 
the services of public welfare must be provided by a 
case worker to a given client and these services must 
be centered in the locality where the client lives. It 
is only when the worker and the client come together 
in an understanding relationship that we can say the 
agency is functioning. 


ADMINISTRATION Is NEEDED 


A worker and a client are not all that is needed to 
have a department of public welfare, however. There 
is much more involved. The worker must have a 
framework in which to function. This is where 
administration comes into the picture. Social work 
administration has been defined in various ways. It 
includes the process of setting objectives and establish- 
ing policies and procedures. It erects and maintains 
an organization and structure for carrying out the 
objectives and policies, and a method for evaluating 
the results. Briefly stated, social work administration 
is “(A) A process of transforming social policy into 
concrete social services and (B) the use of experience 
in recommending modification of policy.”* Thus, 
administration to be effective is an inclusive process 
that must be shared by everyone in an organization, 
as everyone in an organization makes some decisions, 
either large or small, affecting few or many people, 
and either of little or great influence. Yet, in total, 
such decisions are influential and affect the whole 
administrative process. Therefore, all persons con- 


?Tucker, Glick and Kidneigh “Education for Social Work Admin- 


istration” (New York: AASW, 1952) page 8. 
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nected with an organization take part in some manner 
in its administrative process. 


Case Workers Alp ADMINISTRATION 


Since case workers provide and fulfill the direct 
service functions of the agency to clients, it goes with- 
out saying the decisions they make are very important 
in the total administrative process. Also, it seems clear 
that case workers are the people in the agency who 
can best evaluate policy in terms of what is happening 
to clients, and are in a position to recommend modi- 
fications for better service. Good administration argues 
for flow upward as well as downward. I concur with 
the point of view expressed many years ago by Mary 
Parker Follett when she said in that classic essay, 
“The Illusion of Final Responsibility,” “Authority and 
responsibility are derived from function, they have 
little to do with hierarchy of position.” 


Case workers in public welfare can and should 
contribute substantially to administration. All they 
need is the opportunity and privilege of doing so. We 
must find the way. 


If we look more closely at some of the elements in 
administration, we may see a little more clearly the 
areas in which the case worker has a great influence 
on the activities of the agency. 


Srructure Must Provip—E CHANNELS 


There must be framework in which these many case 
workers can function with understanding, uniformity 
and comfort. Organizational structure provides posi- 
tions by which the agency is created. The individual 
in the organization carries out the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the position. Thus, a social agency is a 
composite and aggregate of individual positions and 
individuals. It is the responsibility of administration 
to define clearly for each one in the organization his 
duties and functions. Each person must know to 
whom he is responsible. There must be clear cut lines 
of authority and channels established which are fol- 
lowed in all administrative activity. “Channel jump- 
ing,” regardless at what level, is dangerous. It some- 
times is believed to be serious only when done at the 
lower positions in the hierarchy but experience has 
demonstrated that anyone who does this jumping is 
living recklessly administratively because if the top 
dog has fun jumping, then it is an invitation for 
everyone to join in the play. Pogo sticks have a place, 
I guess, but it is not in a well administered social 
agency. 

Speaking of channels, one which is sometimes for- 
gotten is that of communication. Without effective 


methods of communication between the worker and 
administration, there is bound to be trouble. I know 
of no better way administration can analyze and 
evaluate its program than through the reports of case 
workers who see clients, administer policies and follow 
procedures. Here, also, is where the reaction of the 
community can be assessed. 


In addition to organization and structure, another 
element in administration is that of planning. Since 
a social agency deals with social factors rather than 
materials, we know changes do occur which require 
adjustment and flexibility. Basically, overall planning 
is an administrative function assigned to the executive. 
In order to do planning, the executive must engage 
in some intelligent organized thinking. He must 
have knowledge of his agency, of social factors and 
conditions, and of community reaction to the program. 
He should know the effect of policy on clients. Above 
all, he should have the ability to secure contributions 
from his staff, to weigh them in terms of all aspects 
of his agency’s program and to make modifications 
accordingly. 


INFORMATION Must Be ENcouraceD 


As has been suggested, channels of communication 
are very important in this process. The case worker 
has much to contribute but he must feel free in doing 
so and a method must be provided him. We talk a 
great deal about freedom of expression and about 
democratic administration but sometimes I wonder if 
we always have them. The so-called open door policy 
does not always provide freedom but sometimes a 
dangerous trap. Disagreement based upon an honest 
opinion is sometimes interpreted as a lack of loyalty 
to the agency’s purpose, or even worse, as dislike for 
the executive. None of us likes everything or every- 
body in our particular agency but we have to live 
within the discipline and controls established for us. 
We have to accept certain limitations imposed upon 
us. If these can be changed and any of us can make 
constructive suggestions for improvement, we should 
have the privilege of doing so without any fear. Unless 
this opportunity is provided to the case worker, I do 
not see how the administration can plan a program 
in terms of an objective understanding of what is 
happening to people. The case worker, if he is worth 
his salt, knows. 


Possibly I have been a little hard on administration 
in my discussion of “channel jumping,” “open door 


policy,” misinterpretation of honest disagreement, etc. 
I really do not mean to be harsh. My thought is that 
a good administrator must be on the alert to provide 
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new channels as well as keeping the existing channels 
dredged out so there will be more flow upward. The 
mere statement by the administrator that he wants a 
permissive climate in his agency is not enough. Ways 
and means must be provided so that everyone feels 
free to speak and to offer his suggestions. I fear that 
the reasons some of our channels are breaking down 
or becoming clogged up is because only the dramatic 
or unusual case gets to the top echelons. These cases 
may be referred or reported because someone is 
complaining about the client who gets too little, too 
much or nothing. The administrator must be ex- 
tremely careful how he weighs information about 
ADC. To take all the information received at face 
value, one could at once conclude that all mothers 
neglect their children, most of which were born out 
of wedlock. Unless the administrator gets the view- 
point of his staff as to what is happening, he may 
become panicky and suggest action which will be very 
destructive to staff and clients. 


KNOWLEDGE OF Po.icy EFFEcTs 


The good case worker is concerned about the effect 
of policy or procedure on inarticulate clients who do 
not have a political figure or a community person of 
influence to speak for them. Unless ways are estab- 
lished to learn about these many clients, the worker, 
because he sees so many of them, may arrive at the 
conclusion that this policy or that procedure is all 
right after all because many clients fail to express 
dissatisfactions. The worker knows better but he, too, 
needs help by administration to tell what he sees and 
knows. This is what I mean by establishing new 
channels of communication. Administration should 
know what is happening to all people the agency 
serves, not just the few who are vocal or have good 
spokesmen. 

I fear the more distant we are from the scene of 
action, the more prone we are to draw generalizations 
as to what is happening universally because of what 
happened or what was done on a given case. This 
allergy is very apparent in some state offices. The staff 
is so accustomed to dealing with problem handling— 
knotty cases and applying policy to them—that its 
perspective becomes somewhat distorted. It is in this 
area that the balance of the case worker who knows 
many cases is needed. But to secure this balance the 
case worker must have a way to communicate with 
administration. If the worker has been taught by the 
supervisor to think analytically, to express his ideas 
and to select those ideas worth transmitting up the 
line, a real start has been made. In this connection 
the supervisor plays an important role in the com- 
munication process. 


Other methods can be used, such as staff meetings, 
committee assignments, specific reporting as well as 
providing statistical data. All of these have importance 
but I am convinced that a steady stream of informa- 
tion from the field to administration is the best method 
of keeping the agency informed of what is happen- 
ing to people. No one method is enough—several are 
required. I am certain if case workers were given this 
chance, they would respond very well and all of our 
agencies would be strengthened because of this 
increased knowledge of what is going on. 


ConTRIBUTIONS TO PROGRAM PLANNING 


At this particular time, the contribution of the case 
worker to program planning is of great importance. 
This is because public welfare is moving into a new 
era. The 1956 amendments to the Social Security 
Act represent a milestone in public welfare. What is 
done now may well determine the future of public 
welfare for years to come. It is a time for everyone to 
think through carefully where we are going and how. 
This requires the best each of us has to offer. Cer- 
tainly, serious planning of this sort can only be done 
by including knowledge and information from the 
field. Case workers must be heard on what services 
should be provided. They know the needs of people 
from their experience of working with them day in 
and day out. Defining and expanding our services is 
of concern to all of us and what we do now will have 
lasting results in the way citizens of this country are 
served in the future by their departments of public 
welfare. We cannot make these far reaching decisions 
without the help of case workers. 


A1p 1n REcRUITING 


Ordinarily staffing of an agency is thought of as 
strictly an administrative function. Yet, here too, the 
case worker is a very important link. In our agency, 
a recent study showed that of the last 202 welfare 
visitors recruited for public assistance, 93 or almost 
one-third were recruited by visitors already on the 
staff. Here is an example of what the case worker 
can do in making a contribution to administration if 
he is asked and given the opportunity. 

There are other areas in personnel administration 
which can well be looked at in terms of the case 
worker. The size of work load is of basic concern to 
the case worker. I recently read a report from one 
state where the staff turnover was 40 percent last year. 
I wondered as I read it if that state had asked why 
four out of every 10 persons were leaving. We know 
turnover is very costly in terms of money and in terms 
of effective services to people. We are expecting a 
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great deal from our staff, particularly case workers. 
They have big case loads; they are under pressure 
from clients and the community. Many of our agencies 
have complicated policies and procedures. Many times 
workers are blamed because their foresight was not 
as good as the hindsight of the state office. Working 
conditions generally have improved. Many of us are 
out of the basements of courthouses but there is still 
opportunity for better conditions. Salaries have gone 
up some but so has the cost of living. We are asking 
much of case workers in public assistance for a 
median minimum salary country-wide in July 1957 of 
only $3276. The median maximum salary is almost 
$4300 ($4296 to be exact). But salary is not the total 
answer. In order to get at turnover and dissatisfactions 
in the job, the administration can use those good case 
work questions by asking of case workers, “How do 
you feel about it and what do you want to do about 
it?” Some of the answers might be very revealing and 
very helpful in modifying current personnel policy. 


ImporTANT IN Pusiic RELATIONS 


I have touched some on public relations. It, too, is 
an aspect of administration. We sometimes forget 
that the greatest and largest public we reach is our 
clients. As was stated, there are almost 4,000,000 of 
them. Then when you add the number of people 
these clients know and talk to, plus the number of 
other people case workers see and talk with in making 
investigations, we can easily see that public relations- 
wise the case worker has the greatest audience of any 
position in the agency. We have missed an oppor- 
tunity by not recognizing this potential in public 
relations. The case worker knows better than anyone 
in the agency how certain people feel about public 
welfare. He is the one that represents public welfare 
to these people. Administration should use the 
resource of the case worker in learning the strengths 
and weaknesses of the program and in devising an 
overall program of public relations to meet the total 
needs. I still believe a good job done by a case worker 
is the best public relations program an agency can 
have. 

I have only touched upon certain aspects of adminis- 
tration. I believe I have covered enough to indicate 
that the case worker, because of his position, carries 
major responsibility in terms of the agency’s program. 
He is the one who actually fulfills the agency’s pur- 
pose and objectives by providing the direct services. 
We have agreed that he cannot do it alone. He needs 
the support and help of the administration. But at the 
same time, administration must have the support and 
help of the case work staff. I have attempted to show 
areas where such support and help can be provided by 


both. I think administration has not used its case 
workers to the fullest extent in securing constructive 
suggestions which would strengthen the agency’s 
program. The potential is there. Good administration 
requires that it be used. 


Case WorKER AND BACKBONE 


Now in summary, I would like to return to this 
backbone business because I may be able in a crude, 
unscientific way to draw an analogy. At the top is the 
brain. We may think of the brain as representing 
administration. How capable the brain is in direct- 
ing, planning, thinking and coordinating activities 
will determine how well the rest of the body does its 
job. As we know, the brain through the nervous 
system transmits messages to the rest of the body. 
Here we see a channel of communication. But this 
is a two way channel. Messages are also transmitted 
from the body back to the brain. If we are about to 
burn our fingers, the message goes back and, hope- 
fully, the brain helps our muscles to pull our hand 
away from the fire. The backbone provides the 
essential housing for the main channels of the nervous 
system and carries both messages up and down. This 
two-way system means working together, fulfilling 
mutual objectives, providing overall protection and 
securing basic understanding of where we are going 
and what we are doing. 


The backbone provides an anchor to which ribs 
are attached. The ribs provide a frame and a shelter 
for our heart and lungs. Certainly, public welfare 
needs a heart. We see its heart in terms of the case 
worker’s dealings with troubled people, helping them 
to overcome their worries, to draw upon their 
strengths and to utilize their existing capacities. The 
lungs may provide the method of breathing new life 
and spirit into seemingly hopeless people by the case 
worker’s understanding, patience and skill. 


The backbone is essential for us to stand erect. It 
is necessary for movement. Again, the case worker 
and how he does his job determines to an appreciable 
extent what standing the agency has and in what 
direction it moves and at what tempo. 


The backbone is made up of many parts. It is 
complicated. It does not function well if all parts are 
not working; in fact, serious pain may result. It can 
do only a partial job if any part is missing. If it is 
severed, a part of the body will become paralyzed or 
even death may result. The analogy to the case 
worker and the agency is clear. I hope I haven’t 
taken too many liberties with the case worker and the 
backbone. Both are very important in the purpose 
they serve. 
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It is a well-known fact that there are not enough psychiatrists available to 
fill all the positions where they can be profitably used. This report is inter- 
esting, not only because the program it describes is an unusual one in the 
public welfare field, but also because it demonstrates an efficient means for 
broadening use of the knowledge and contribution which the psychiatrist 
can make to a social service program. Miss Bush is supervisor of staff 
development and Dr. Llewellyn is the consulting psychiatrist for the North 
Carolina State Board of Public Welfare. 


HE PURPOSE of the psychiatric consultation 
T service initiated in 1954 by the North Carolina 

State Board of Public Welfare is to provide a 
medium for stimulating public welfare personnel in 
the county departments to increase their knowledge 
of human behavior and to develop their casework 
skills. As part of the state staff development program, 
it offers them an opportunity to discuss cases and 
problems in a joint conference with the consulting 
psychiatrist, the supervisor of staff development, a 
psychologist, and other specialists from the state staff. 
The service is primarily focused on assisting county 
superintendents of public welfare in stimulating pro- 
fessional growth of their staffs by providing them 
with opportunities to develop increased understanding 
of the dynamics of behavior and of the helping 
process. 

It is available to the 100 county departments of 
public welfare, and at the present time two-hour con- 
sultations are offered to six counties each month; to 
one county each week in the state office in Raleigh; 
and to two counties a month in the western part of 
the state. In the first three years of operation 36 
counties have used the service and 160 consultations 
have been held. 

The plan was initiated because of recognition by the 
State Board of Public Welfare of its responsibility for 
in-service training activities offering increasingly more 
challenging content. It was also evident from pilot 
experiences that psychiatric consultations of the type 
developed would afford the greatest returns in worker 
development for the amount of time a psychiatrist 
was available on the state staff. 
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Through the three-year period the service has grown 
and changed considerably. As originally set up, it was 
fairly restrictive in that county departments of public 
welfare had to meet certain “eligibility requirements” 
before using the service (e.g., have a casework super- 
visor, a licensed boarding home for children, a licensed 
boarding home for adults, etc.). In initially offering 
the service, there appeared to be a need for some 
“standards” for county welfare departments, but as 
the program developed and the state agency became 
more secure in the program, restrictions and limita- 
tions were found to be less necessary. The basic 
ingredient for agency participation is the interest of 
the superintendent in developing the efficiency and 
casework skill of his staff. 


SERIES OF APPOINTMENTS 


The psychiatric consultation service is implemented 
through a series of three monthly appointments in 
which county and state staff members discuss case 
material under the guidance of the supervisor of staff 
development and the consulting psychiatrist. The 
series of appointments provides continuity to the 
experience, which is important in terms of overall 
learning, and also sets the stage for a county’s con- 
sideration of the use of the service as in-service 
training rather than solely as case consultation. More 
than three successive consultation appointments are 
avoided to provide opportunity for working with 
more counties. Emphasis is placed upon the responsi- 
bility of the county to formulate a plan for use of 
the service in relation to its own needs and staff 
development plan. 
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The selection of cases for discussion is left with the 
local department. Some assistance in the choice of 
material may be given by state personnel, especially 
the public welfare field representative, child welfare 
consultant, or psychologist, all of whom visit the 
county department regularly. The local departments 
are encouraged to use the consultation service as an 
integral part of their own staff development program 
with planned follow-up in staff or group meetings. 
Cases are selected with the idea of helping workers 
to increase their understanding of human behavior 
and interpersonal relationships and to develop skill 
in working with their clients. Cases are not selected 
because they present a psychiatric problem. Cases 
should be typical of those with which the agency is 
concerned, and, therefore, represent typical situations 
and problems for the professional staff. 


Either one or two cases may be considered at one 
two-hour consultation. If two cases are chosen, the 
county may indicate which is of most concern to it. 
Experience has shown that a thorough discussion of 
one case is usually preferred by the local staff, though 
there can be very stimulating discussions when two 
similar cases are presented at one consultation. 


All persons who attend the conference are expected 
to be thoroughly familiar with the case material to 
be discussed. The case worker responsible for the 
case writes a social history and copies of this are sent 
to the state office at least a week before the appoint- 
ment, for study by the psychiatrist, supervisor of staff 
development, and others who are to attend the con- 
sultation. Copies of pertinent medical or psychological 
reports are attached to the case history. In addition 
to the usual material in a case summary and specific 
questions about the case, the agency is required to 
make a statement of the factors in the present situation 
of greatest concern to the agency, to give information 
about the past approach to the case, and to present 
reasons for selection of the case in relation to the 
staff development program. 


A county welfare department may send as many 
professional staff members to the consultation as it 
wishes. It is important for the counties to include as 
many of their staff members in the discussion as they 
appropriately can. When the focus is on staff develop- 
ment, a number of staff members do attend. 


ProcepurE FoLLoweEp 


Prior to the consultation the psychiatrist and the 
supervisor of staff development have a conference to 
plan the approach to the case and to discuss how the 
material can be used with the county staff. The psy- 
chiatrist and supervisor of staff development co-chair 


the consultation. The psychologist usually attends and 
the field representative and child welfare consultant 
are always invited. One other state staff member may 
be invited because of some particular interest or some 
contribution he can make to the discussion. For 
example, the supervisor of adoptions, the consultant 
on community services, the supervisor of services to 
aged, the staff attorney, or other specialists may be 
quite helpful in discussing a particular case. While 
this plan offers opportunity for a “team approach” 
with a number of specialists from which to choose, 
effort is made to keep state representation small. 


The supervisor of staff development opens the dis- 
cussion and sets the tone of a friendly informal 
atmosphere. If it is the first time the county depart- 
ment has participated in the psychiatric consultation, 
she gives some interpretation of the service and its 
use. Discussion usually begins with the case worker 
who is responsible for the case elaborating on the 
summary or giving the most recent information about 
the situation. The case is then discussed by the entire 
group with leadership and some direction from the 
psychiatrist and supervisor of staff development, who 
encourage and stimulate the county staff to active 
participation. The psychiatrist encourages insight into 
the dynamics of behavior and interpersonal relations. 

It is important that all participants feel that they 
share on an equal level in an effort to gain knowledge 
and sharpen skills. State personnel are free to con- 
tribute their own special knowledge but lectures and 
the use of highly technical terminology are avoided. 
The level of discussion is determined by the county 
staff’s knowledge and skill. While the focus is on the 
case presented, other related areas may be discussed. 
Some generalizations of casework concepts are made 
to help the county staff anticipate applications to other 
case situations. 


The supervisor of staff development takes notes 
during the consultation and later sends a written sum- 
mary of the salient points of the discussion to the 
county department. This provides the opportunity 
for follow-up discussion of material covered in the 
consultation. Field representatives and child welfare 
consultants are helpful to county departments in plan- 
ning effective ways of follow-up. 


Kinps oF CaskEs 


There is great variety in the types of cases presented 
for consultation. Because of the emphasis on service 
to public assistance cases in the North Carolina public 
welfare program, many of these cases are discussed. 
Aid to Dependent Children was involved in 20 of the 
34 cases considered in the last six months of 1957. 











PSYCHIATRIC CONSULTATION 


Many of the case workers handling public assistance 
lack graduate training, and through the consultations, 
they are not only stimulated to learn more of the 
casework process, but also receive support and relief 
from frustrations that often occur in connection with 
a large public assistance case load. Emphasis is on 
very practical aspects of the helping process with 
suggestions on frequency and length of interviews 
and ways of handling problems that may come up in 
the future. There is discussion of the service the case 
worker can give so that he has something definite 
upon which to work. 


County welfare departments most often select cases 
for consultation with some child welfare problem. 
Behavior problems, school attendance cases, and prob- 
lems involving placement of children outside their 
own homes are frequently discussed. In approxi- 
mately half of these cases the major problem is with 
the parent, and casework with parents is most fre- 
quently the treatment recommended. Referral for 
psychiatric treatment was recommended in only four 
of the 34 cases discussed in the past six months. In 
these cases the opportunity was taken to discuss the 
process of referral and the casework problems involved. 


EXAMPLE 


One recent consultation illustrates the use of psy- 
chiatric consultation as an integral part of a local 
agency’s staff development program. After local staff 
discussion on casework with the parents of mentally 
retarded children, one county selected for consultation 
the case of a mother of a brain-damaged child. Attend- 
ing the consultation from the county department were 
the superintendent, who has a master’s degree in social 
work, and two casework assistants with no graduate 
training. 

The case presented was that of a mother with a 
tremendous problem in the support and care of her 
children, including constant care for the youngest, 
an eight year old, who still functions at the level of a 
six months old baby due to brain damage from pre- 
natal or intranatal causes. The agency was specifically 
interested in helping the mother with her feelings of 
guilt associated with the child and in helping her 
arrange for suitable care for the child. The case 
worker summarized the situation and told of recent 
developments not included in the history. The con- 
sulting psychiatrist referred to the agency’s question 
around guilt and asked more about how the client 
expresses guilt and depression. The case worker 
vividly described the woman’s manner and disposition. 
This led to a lively discussion of whether the mother 
is mentally ill, with the decision that because of her 
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serious problem the client is distorting reality. The 
mother feels guilt about her pre-marital life and sees 
this as the cause of all her troubles—her husband’s 
desertion and her problems with her children. 


In beginning the discussion of how to help the 
client, the caseworker told of her approach to the case. 
It was her feeling that if the mother could stay at 
home more with the child, she could face her prob- 
lems more realistically. After a discussion of the 
psycho-dynamics, both intra-personal and inter-per- 
sonal, in this situation with all the group participating, 
the psychiatrist summarized that the crux of the prob- 
lem lies in the mother’s feelings—her rejection of the 
child and her guilt around this. The solution is not in 
abruptly removing the child from the home, nor in 
the employment of a full-time nurse, nor in the 
mother’s securing a good job. Whatever is done, the 
approach has to be through the mother and working 
with her feelings. She may be helped to accept insti- 
tutional placement for the child, or to employ some- 
one in the home, or to remain in the home and receive 
Aid to Dependent Children. Casework aimed at 
reaching any of these solutions would be focused on 
working with her feelings so that she can find a 
solution to the problems satisfactory for herself and 
her children. The agency had already taken the first 
step in the helping process through the worker’s 
acceptance of the client and the offering of medical 
and financial assistance. 


The agency recognized that it could not step out of 
the picture just because Aid to Dependent Children 
has been granted. It was pointed out that further 
progress may be a slow process. In handling her con- 
flict over her child, the mother may need to talk first 
about her guilt over the past, then of her love for the 
child, and later with the caseworker’s help about how 
irritating the child is to her. She can then begin to 
think of long-term plans for care of the child either 
in or out of the home. Practical suggestions were 
made as to the use of time limitations on interviews 
with this client. Related areas discussed in the con- 
sultation were the meaning of financial assistance and 
also factors to be considered whenever institutional 
care is contemplated as a possibility for any child. 
Following this consultation, the staff members who 
had participated led a discussion on the consultation 
summary at a local staff meeting, taking the discussion 
to the staff members who had been unable to attend 
the consultation. 


The psychiatric consultation plan has met with eager 
interest and enthusiastic response from county welfare 
staff members. This is largely due to the practical 
approach and to the conviction that the untrained as 


well as the trained case worker can make use of 
dynamic case discussion. The service is offered not 
just as a consultation to the worker, but as a service 
to the agency; not just as consultation on the client, 
but as a service to help the agency in better under- 
standing its role with its many clients. 





RESIDENCE LAWS 
(Continued from page 105) 


migratory farm laborers. And yet New York dares 
to make even these people eligible for assistance. From 
agricultural states come such statements, “Well, I will 
bet their experience was different with this group.” 
Quite the contrary. Note this: Less than one percent of 
the migratory farm laborers who came to New York 
State received assistance and 91 percent of these re- 
ceived only medical care and hospitalization. States 
need not fear that in letting down the residence bars 
the state treasury will go broke, but by so doing can 
act humanely to everyone in the community, not just 
those who have been there a certain length of time. 


Laws Are UNECONOMICAL 


Aside from the humanitarian impulse to repeal 
these laws, there are other considerations that are 
also persuasive. When a new factory is developed in 
a community industrialists find it quite unreasonable 
that employees they hire are somehow classified into 
two groups—those eligible to receive the services of 
the community and those that are not—because the 
second group have come to work in that community 
too recently. They find this difficult to understand, 
let alone explain. How uneconomical it really is when 
a man with a family is told that he had better not 
dare leave a place of low employment for a place of 
better employment possibilities. If he should get into 
any kind of financial difficulty he will be punished 
immediately by being sent back to where everyone 
knows he cannot get a job. The most fortunate would 
be sent back; many would receive no consideration 
whatever. 

Those experienced in public welfare know this hap- 
pens every day, but those not acquainted with public 
welfare are shocked to hear that the laws and the 
administration would do a thing like this in America 
today. Many public welfare directors say that it is 
their opinion that they often more is spent returning 
people to their places of residence than it would take 
to help them over the hump to becoming self suffi- 
cient community supporting people where they were 


found. 


The fact that people are made ineligible for assist- 
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ance does not dispense with the problem. Does a state 
with a three-year residence requirement actually have 
less need in it and is it doing a better job than one 
with no residence laws? Are they actually saving the 
money they think they do? Any knowledgeable 
person in the community organization field will say 
that if an exact count were made of the amount of 
money given by ministers and ministers’ associations 
and other individuals to non-residents excluded from 
the regular programs, it would be clearly seen that a 
community is paying in other ways for the assistance 
to these people. Such haphazard ways of “helping” 
tend to degrade rather than to support non-residents 
in a time of crisis. 

What is the trouble with residence laws? Their 
very existence is the trouble. They are out-of-date, 
inhuman and over-costly. Let’s get at the job of 
seeing their repeal. 





TIME AND DISTANCE 
(Continued from page 108) 


“You professionals needn’t think you have a monopoly 
on humanitarian feelings.” 


MEeETHOoDs OF SUPERVISION 


All who have worked in the smallest departments 
of public welfare will think of other problems peculiar 
to these situations which affect the content of super- 
vision from the state level. There are also special 
factors in these one-worker departments which affect 
the method of supervision. Because of these factors 
certain aspects of the supervisor-supervisee relation- 
ship may be accentuated. 


In an urban office, frequency and length of super- 
visory conferences can be geared to the needs of the 
worker. However, when the worker is located 100 
or 200 miles from the headquarters of the supervisor, 
the practical considerations of time and travel expense 
often become the determining factors. This may result 
in supervisory conferences of one or more days’ dura- 
tion which occur at monthly or bi-monthly intervals. 
Many immature or inexperienced workers cannot 
function comfortably for so long a time without help, 
and their anxiety mounts. Supervision is then given 
in such a concentrated dose that one can realistically 
speak of the “impact” of supervision on the worker. 
The worker who has been unable to get help when he 
felt the need for it may find subsequent discussion of 
the problem a sterile and useless thing. If the super- 
visor must be critical of the action which the worker 
has already taken, such criticism may seem to the 


worker an unwarranted personal attack, since it was 
the supervisor who failed to give the help which 
would have prevented the “mistakes.” 


Most workers are mature enough intellectually to 
accept the reality that infrequent supervisory confer- 
ences are due to geographical and admjnistrative fac- 
tors beyond the control of both worker and supervisor. 
The worker may thus find his own feelings of hostility 
toward the supervisor so unreasonable that he cannot 
express them or even admit them to himself. The 
worker also lacks the easy opportunity of the larger 
office for release of feelings against the supervisor 
through direct expression to other workers or kidding 
about the supervisor with them. Because of these 
factors, the dependency-hostility pattern may become 
particularly apparent in the worker’s relationship to a 
supervisor from the state office. 


Another complicating factor is added when a con- 
scientious supervisor who is aware of these factors 
makes considerable personal sacrifice to give the 
worker the needed help and is still able to meet his 
need only partially. The worker then feels particularly 
guilty about his hostility, and even a professionally 
sophisticated supervisor may expect gratitude for his 
efforts, and be less able than usual to tolerate the 
worker’s hostility and work with it objectively. 
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In these smallest offices the worker is abnormally 
dependent upon the supervisor for his own self- 
evaluation. He lacks the opportunity of the larger 
office to know how other workers are functioning and 
informally to compare his own performance to theirs. 
The supervisor needs to let the worker know on a 
continuing basis how his performance compares with 
the agency standards for workers in his position. 


The worker, who is so dependent on the super- 
visor for so many things, tends to interpret all of the 
supervisor's acts as indicating approval or disapproval 
of him or his work. When the supervisor and worker 
are located in the same office, the latter inevitably 
becomes aware of many of the demands on the super- 
visor. If the supervisor seems a little irritable after a 
hard week, he is less likely to take it personally. A 
worker who sees the supervisor only once or twice a 
month sometimes seems almost to forget that he does 
anything between these visits, and may interpret all 
of the supervisor’s actions in terms of the situations 
in his own county. Thus, when other demands neces- 
sitate postponing a visit to his county, it may seem to 
the worker that the supervisor does not care about 
him or his problems. Obviously, it is important for 
workers to have an accurate picture of the total respon- 
sibilities of their supervisors so that they can view 
these things in proper perspective. However, the 
supervisor who tells of pressures under which he is 
working may find himself leaning on the worker for 
support, rather than giving support to him as was 
intended. 


Another complicating factor is the personal-social 
aspect of the supervisory relationship in the smallest 
counties. Social contacts with the worker, especially 
in towns where the supervisor usually stays over night, 
are usual. To keep the personal relationship within 
professionally acceptable bounds and yet to remain 
warm and friendly is not always easy. The pattern 
of spending the evening together can become almost 
stereotyped, so that neither worker nor supervisor 
feels free to break it. It is not only the worker’s needs 
which must be reckoned with. The supervisor, too, 
has need for recreation and companionship. If he 
does not have personal resources for meeting these 
needs, he may unintentionally impose himself on the 
worker’s social life after five. A worker in a com- 
munity where his supervisor has several personal 
friends once commented, “I like to have her come 
because I don’t have to worry about her—she always 
seems to have something to do in the evenings.” 


SUMMARY 


Adequate supervision of the smallest local depart- 


ments of public welfare has far-reaching implications 
for the long-time success of the state program. Such 
supervision must be geared to the needs of the local 
communities and the needs of the workers in them. 
A sensitive supervisor will be aware of the special 
problems which a worker meets in learning casework 
in such a setting, in learning to live and work in a 
rural community, and in developing an effective work- 
ing relationship with his board. He will also recog- 
nize the varied and subtle ways in which the factors 
of time and distance and isolation can affect the super- 
visory relationship. 





RESEARCH IN ADC 
(Continued from page 112) 


gories for recording that were defined quite explicitly. 
Since the workers were told that the purpose of 
recording was to obtain an accurate tabulation of the 
problems and changes for ADC recipients, they were 
not aware that the information was to be used also 
to evaluate their performance with recipients. A 
special check proved this conclusion to be correct. 

Only a few of the findings relating to families can 
be presented. Details of analysis must necessarily be 
omitted. 

The number of contacts between the worker and 
recipient was found to vary, as expected, with the size 
of the work assignment. The average number of 
contacts in the as-is group was .67 and in the other 
two groups approximately 2.00 per case. Reduced 
workloads thus clearly enabled the workers to have 
more frequent contacts with the recipients. It was 
found, however, that the increased case activity had 
no influence upon the proportion of cases closed, 
which in all groups of the experiment was approxi- 
mately the same—a little over 10. 

This result is deceiving, however, because it was 
found that some reasons for closure suggested a rehab- 
ilitative outcome for the families whereas others did 
not. Among the reasons for closing suggesting a 
rehabilitative outcome were the employment of the 
homemaker and support from an absent father. 
Among the reasons for closure classed as non-rehabili- 
tative were unsuitability of the home and refusal to 
comply with regulations. Workers who had reduced 
workloads, regardless of whether they also received 
training, closed approximately two times as many 
cases for reasons classed as rehabilitative as for reasons 
classed as non-rehabilitative. In contrast, the closures 
of the as-is group were predominantly for reasons 
classed as non-rehabilitative. These and related find- 
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ings suggested that the added time the workers were 
given to do their work resulted in productive rehabili- 
tative efforts with families. 

Now for the changes in families brought about 
during the period of the project. In the area of family 
life the percentage of families in which there was at 
least one positive change for a member and in which 
this change was inferred to be due to the efforts of 
the worker, was calculated; it was 16 in the training 
group, 11 in the control group, and one in the as-ts 
group. Some areas of positive change for the training 
group were: housing, housekeeping, patterns of con- 
duct, and a sense of personal worth. Since reduced 
workloads was the factor common in the training 
and control group it appears that this is responsible in 
large measure for the positive changes observed in 
families. The measure of self-support of the recipients 
included instances of changes leading to an increased 
potential of self-support as well as those of actual self- 
support. Of positive changes in this area, the percent 
was six in the training group, seven in the control 
group, and one in the as-is group. 


Some IMPLICATIONS 


What do the findings suggest about in-service train- 
ing in public assistance? They show clearly that with- 
out it the workers do not improve in any aspect of 


skill or ability. One recalls that neither in the control 
group nor in the as-is group did there appear to be 
any indications of improvement or change in the 
workers. The selected upgrading of the workers that 
was observed was confined exclusively to those who 
had received in-service training. 

A natural query at this point is to wonder just 
how successful the training was. It is not easy to say. 
Generalizations must be limited to what has been 
learned about this program and ones similar to it. 
Generalizations are limited also by what the positive 
findings tell us because the negative ones tell us so 
very little. This point merits elaboration. It was found, 
for example, that training did not improve scores on 
the test of ethical commitment. Failure to find change 
here could have been due to any of the following 
possibilities: a lack of emphasis upon this type of 
content in training, some shortcoming of the test 
itself, or the difficulty of changing ethical orientations 
of persons. 

One must be similarly cautious about interpreting 
the rather modest changes in families that were asso- 
ciated with in-service-training. Failure to find greater 
effects of in-service training for families may have 
been due to the relatively short period of the training 
program, the relatively brief period of time allowed 
for families to show changes, or the relatively small 
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number of contacts which were had with the majority 
of the families. 


More is learned about how successful the training 
program was from the positive results because there 
are fewer possibilities for them to be invalid. Two of 
these findings deserve special emphasis. The remark- 
able improvement in analytic skill resulting from 
training needs highlighting because it was just this 
skill that was found in the assessment phase to be so 
badly in need of improvement. Workers were aided 
during training to improve this skill by discussions 
and exercises aimed toward the development of more 
precise thinking about the kinds of problems of 
families. It appears, in short, that a training program 
like the one employed in this study can enable public 
assistance workers to identify more accurately the 
problems of recipients. 


The other finding of note is the high rate of appro- 
priate reassurance given by the workers who had 
received the training. Past research suggests that 
appropriate reassurance is important in the casework 
interview because it facilitates the movement or 
change of the client in the desired direction.” Results 
from this study not presented here support this sup- 
position. Since reassurance was not taught directly as 
a technique in the training program, it is probable 
that the high frequency of reassurance in the training 
group indicates that the quality of the treatment rela- 
tionship of these workers improved as a result of 
training. There was unquestionably an emphasis in 
the training program upon the significance of the 
quality of the helping relationship between the worker 
and the recipient. One interpretation of these findings, 
therefore, is that a program of in-service training that 
stresses the quality of the helping relationship is likely 
to enable the workers to facilitate the movement of 
families receiving assistance. 


What do the findings tell us about the effects of 
reduced workloads in public assistance? Although 
the reduction of workloads did not improve the skill 
or ability of the workers, it probably allowed work- 
ers to do, with the skill and knowledge they had, 
what they already knew should be done. Interviews 
with the workers not reported here revealed that the 
increased time freed workers to perform numerous 
activities that could not otherwise be performed. One 
recalls that reduced workloads were found to be asso- 
ciated with positive changes of families in both self- 
support and in family living. Thus it appears that the 
time given to workers by reducing their work assign- 
ment allows them to approach a more optimal use of 

122Malcom G. Preston, Emily H. Mudd, Hazel B. Frosher, “Factors 


Affecting Movement in Casework,” Social Casework, 34 (March 
1953), pp. 103-111. 


their existing capacities and resources. 

It is not known from this study, however, how 
worthwhile, in the final analysis, it would be for an 
administrator to reduce workloads for his workers. 
Many factors other than the benefits from the optimal 
use of the workers’ existing skills and abilities must 
be weighed. It may be that the cost of a reduction 
would not be sufficiently recompensated by the gains. 
It may be that other personnel expenditures bring 
greater gains for families and the agency than reduced 
workloads. From the results of this study alone these 
questions cannot be answered. 


It is apparent from what can and cannot be said as 
a result of this study that matters such as in-service 
training and reduced workloads are not as simple as 
might be supposed and that much more research 
needs to be done in these areas to answer the many 
questions that practitioners and administrators are 


likely to have. 





CHANGING ROLE 
(Continued from page 116) 


are: (1) basic lack of information of the function of 
other agencies; (2) “agency-mindedness”; (3) lack of 
effective communication within the agency; and, (4) 
lack. of adequate machinery and appropriate “climate” 
for inter-agency cooperation in the community. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR TEAMWORK 


This last factor is particularly significant. With the 
growing recognition of the role of ill health and dis- 
ability in causing dependency, county welfare depart- 
ments have in recent years become involved in an 
increasing number of cooperative and consultative 
relationships with medical, rehabilitative, and employ- 
ment agencies. Public attitudes toward the ANC 
program have resulted in closer working arrange- 
ments with law enforcement agencies. The need for 
the coordination of public and voluntary agencies 
has also received an impetus from “experiments” 
in various parts of the country dealing with the mulkti- 
problem families who require the bulk of the staff 
time and money of the community’s social agencies. 


Thus in carrying out their present-day mandate for 
service, county welfare departments are irrevocably 
committed to a degree of teamwork which requires 
a high level of respect and understanding of these 
other agencies. In effective coordination between 
various agencies for purposes of rehabilitation, inter- 
agency conferences have become increasingly impor- 
tant. This team approach is significant in that it 
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recognizes a shift from an agency or service-centered 
approach to a problem or client-centered approach. 
The teamwork approach implies not only an appreci- 
ation of the goals and methods of other agencies but 
also a kind of relationship where each agency can 
define its limitations and ask for help in those specific 
situations where it does not function efficiently. 


It is a truism that teamwork is largely a state of 
mind, and we are beginning to find out that it takes 
considerable skill and knowledge to participate mean- 
ingfully in the increasing number of group meetings 
in which we find ourselves. Whether it is a referral, 
a case conference, or a request for information, public 
assistance workers are learning that they need to have 
somewhat the same kinds of understanding needed 
in casework, only on a different level and with a 
different reference point: (1) knowledge of one’s 
own agency function and services; (2) knowledge of 
the function and services of other agencies; and, (3) 
an understanding of the process whereby the services 
of many agencies can be brought to bear on the 
multiple problems of families and individuals. 

This kind of understanding presupposes, among 
other kinds of knowledge, some acquaintance with 
the principles of group dynamics: what happens 
when representatives of different agencies and profes- 
sions come together as a group with a common and 
shared task? Unfortunately, too few of us are really 
trained or skilled in the techniques of group partici- 
pation. We think that meetings or case conferences 
are a “natural” kind of event for which no special 
preparation is necessary; we just go and talk. No 
wonder there are so many complaints about “too 
many meetings,” or “lack of communication.” Until 
more people are able to analyze these group processes 
with greater clarity and insight which is translated 
into more effective participation on their own part, 
there will continue to be severe limitations on the 
usefulness of the team approach. 


Tue Councit as AN AID 


Now any discussion of teamwork or public-volun- 
tary agency relationships inevitably brings us to a 
consideration of their implications for community 
organization and, in particular, to the role and the 
place of the community welfare council. It has often 
been said that the community welfare council pro- 
vides the only opportunity to bring about a balance 
between public and voluntary services in the com- 
munity. How is this to come about? 

We first need to remind ourselves of the rationale 
for community organization. There are at least six 
factors which are responsible for the “process whereby 


people in communities, as individual citizens or as 
representatives of groups, join together to determine 
needs, evolve ways of meeting them, and then 
mobilize the necessary resources”: (1) existence of 
many unmet needs; (2) interrelationship of problems 
and services; (3) increasing costs; (4) increased num- 
ber of agencies with greater specialization; (5) chang- 
ing character of population—growth and movement; 
and, (6) new ideas regarding prevention of depend- 
ency and coordination of services. 


Now not all social planning—which is frequently 
but incorrectly used as synonymous with community 
organization or the functions of a community welfare 
council—is carried on through a central, communal 
agency. All agencies plan. It may be based on com- 
mon sense, guesses, hunches, rumors, intuition, or care- 
fully ascertained facts. It may be done in an organ- 
ized or in a casual or improvised way. It may be 
done unilaterally, together with another agency or, 
more rarely, on a community basis. It seems to me 
that the question of auspices is an extremely impor- 
tant one. It is my contention that now because all of 
our public and voluntary health, welfare, and recre- 
ation services are interrelated and because they now 
involve everyone in the community as taxpayer, con- 
tributor, volunteer or consumer, they need to be plan- 
ned on a democratic, representative basis under com- 
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munity auspices, rather than in terms of an agency or 
inter-agency focus. 


We have gone through at least four stages in social 
welfare planning in attempting to improve and 
coordinate our services: (1) rugged individualism— 
which was and still is pretty ragged—whereby agen- 
cies “go it alone”; (2) post hoc planning or the fait 
accompli whereby the agency lets others know after it 
has decided what it is going to do; (3) mutual aid, as 
expressed in inter-agency cooperation and consulta- 
tion, i.e, a county welfare department and public 
health department or probation department; and, (4) 
community sponsored planning whereby representa- 
tives of the entire community are brought together in 
an organized way for joint study and planning. 
Admittedly, it is not always easy to know which 
problem should be resolved within the agency or 
between two agencies or referred to a community 
planning organization. I do not propose to offer any 
criteria for this decision, except to suggest that county 
welfare departments might well begin to think of 
requesting community participation in making deci- 
sions first instead of last—that is, why shouldn’t this 
matter be brought to the community welfare council ? 


PW DeparrTMENT AND CoUNCIL 


A special responsibility evolves upon the county 
welfare department for the support of and participa- 
tion in a community welfare council. The welfare 
department is financed through taxes by the entire 
community; it must serve everyone in the community 
who is eligible; and perhaps most significantly, it is 
the largest social agency in terms of budget, staff, 
clientele, and scope of service. Because of this key 
and central position, the county welfare department is 
probably the most important agency when it comes 
to any consideration of planning and coordinating 
health and welfare services in the community. It has 
tremendous power and influence which it can thus 
choose to use or abuse. 


If a county welfare department takes seriously its 
legislative mandate and its professional and com- 
munal responsibilities, it cannot do otherwise than 
either take the initiative in organizing a community 
welfare council or strengthening an existing one with 
its full participation and support. Not only does it 
owe this to the community it serves, but I believe 
that it can be shown that in this way it can do a much 
better job of accomplishing its primary objectives. 

What can a community welfare council contribute 
to a county welfare department? It provides a way of 
meeting all other public and voluntary agencies en- 


gaged in the same business. As a clearinghouse, it is 
a way of exchanging ideas and information on cur- 
rent services. It also provides a means for working 
together on needed improvements in the pattern of 
health, welfare, and recreation programs. A com- 
munity welfare council is the basic and unique instru- 
ment through which agencies can agree to plan and 
work together voluntarily. It creates the climate and 
sets the machinery in motion through its organiza- 
tional structure to improve existing services, bring 
new ones into being, and to get services where they 
are needed most. 

A second contribution which a community welfare 
council can make to a public welfare department is 
not usually appreciated as much as the first one 
mentioned. This lies in an unprecedented and inval- 
uable opportunity for interpretation of the county 
welfare department program and the development 
of public understanding and support. One of the 
major characteristics of a community welfare council 
is that it brings together in one organization, and 
frequently around the same table, representatives of 
agencies as well as representatives of civic, business, 
industrial, professional, and fraternal groups. Where 
else is there an opportunity to explain and discuss 
the purpose and program of a county welfare depart- 
ment to this “public” about which we are all so con- 
cerned? 

The development of citizen participation in fact- 
finding and in reaching agreement on a plan of action 
is one of the primary reasons for the existence of a 
community welfare council. In thus doing, it provides 
access for agencies to the current thinking of various 
groups in the community—a wonderful opportunity 
to really test our public relations!—and a chance to 
begin the cultivation of sound ideas regarding public 
assistance to counteract many of the myths and pre- 
judices which exist in the community. Most county 
welfare departments bewail the lack of understanding 
of their work by the public; in a community welfare 
council they have an unusual opportunity to do some- 
thing about it. 


Tue Councit as INTERPRETER 


A community welfare council can become a counter- 
vailing force in opposing those groups who are antag- 
onistic to public assistance programs by having the 
actual facts regarding them; it can only get them, 
however, if the county welfare department is inter- 
ested in participating and regards itself as an integral 
part of the community. This means that the county 
welfare department must be willing to permit staff, 
not just the director or other administrators, to 
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participate in a community welfare council; that these 
representatives of the agency must know what is 
expected of them at meetings; that there are adequate 
procedures established for reporting back what takes 
place at a community welfare council; and, that the 
county welfare department is willing to share infor- 
mation and details of its work in a realistic and frank 
way. This implies, incidentally, that “confidentiality” 
is not misused by serving as a block to effective, 
mutual sharing of needed information. 


Public agencies, I believe, are handicapped by their 
lack of constituency and board of directors which are 
found in virtually all voluntary agencies. One of the 
major functions of the board of a voluntary agency is 
to serve as a sounding board for the staff of com- 
munity opinion and also to interpret the agency to the 
community. A membership or constituency are like- 
wise aids in this process, and, I think, account to some 
extent for the greater understanding and acceptance 
of most voluntary agency programs; they have some- 
one to talk to and someone to speak for them. The 
small commissions or advisory committees attached 
to some county welfare departments cannot, in my 
opinion, serve as effective substitutes, and I have not 
heard of many supervisors who are willing to take on 
this role. In this sense, a community welfare council 


can become an effective substitute for this lack, a 
major way for the county welfare department to carry 
out its public relations program: to reach the com- 
munity, composed of other agencies and the “people,” 
with its story and its problems. 

Time does not permit me to dwell on the role of 
the community welfare council as a way of avoiding 
conflicts and misunderstandings between voluntary 
and public agencies, on the advantages of joint over 
unilateral planning, on its use as the place where 
family-focused, preventive, multi-agency services can 
be developed. Since the community welfare council 
provides a way of bringing people together and a 
characteristic method of working cooperatively, it can 
be utilized for a variety of purposes and problems 
in any community. It requires, however, an under- 
standing and acceptance of its objectives and methods 
which center around the democratic and responsible 
development of voluntary consensus. 


There seems to be a growing acknowledgement of 
these values by the increasing measure of public funds 
being allocated to community welfare councils all 
over the country. This seems to be based on recog- 
nition of the fact that the public agencies have a 
primary stake in social planning since they expend 
95 percent of the funds for health, welfare, and 
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recreation in most communities. Also, there is more 
awareness of the comparable importance of public 
support of both physical and social planning if we 
are to meet the needs of people in the kind of com- 
munities emerging today. If there is a place for public 
assistance programs in American life, then they too 
belong as organic parts of the community structure 
which has been created to help achieve social and 
economic well-being. 





POLICY AND PROCEDURES 
(Continued from page 122) 


much more useful if accompanied by suggestions as 
to how it can be improved. Complaint letters from 
clients or community persons in some instances have 
been of help in this regard, as well as comments from 
members of county welfare commissions and other 
agencies. 


Resistance TO Poticy CHANGES 


Literature in the area of policy development is very 
limited, but Anita Faatz has made some statements 
which are very helpful in understanding the resist- 
ance to policy which is common to all of us: 

“If structure is what worker places at the disposal of 

client in order that he may be active in determining 

his eligibility, if it is the given, the stable, the point 
of reference in this relationship, then one might reason 
that the less it changed, the better. Lookng at it in its 
most superficial aspects, it takes time for a local 
department to go through the steps of receiving a 
manual change, reading it, correcting the manuals, 
considering what it will mean in operation today 
and tomorrow, and therefore, acquainting the staff 
with it, weaving it into supervision, encompassing that 
constellation of activities which is lightly referred to by 
the single phrase ‘putting a manual change into effect.’ 
Change in manual is seldom welcome even when it 


has been wanted and even under the best of circum- 
stances.”’5 


Generally when policy is not accepted, it is be- 
cause of one or perhaps a combination of the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. There is general resistance to the change, even 
though it may have been requested. We are 
all more or less creatures of habit and when we 
have established a set pattern, it is often hard 
to move us out of our rut. 

2. Policy making is not an isolated act of a single 
individual, and the final result is never in the 
exact wording which any one person would 
write by himself. There are always the direct 
or indirect contributions of many persons, and 


®Anita J. Faatz, The Nature Of Policy In The Administration Of 
Public Assistance (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania School 
of Social Work, 1943) p. 18. 


Wo 
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the compromises or changed thinking which 
take place while the policy is in the develop- 
mental stage. No matter who writes it, whether 
as an individual or a group effort, it will not 
be written so that a thousand persons in all 
parts of the state and with all degrees of dif- 
ference in education and experience will read 
it and all derive the same meaning. 

Not understanding the reason for the change 
or the basis for the policy is probably the most 
important single factor in resistance. There is 
no doubt but that the interpretation we give to 
a policy is colored by our own feeling about it. 
If we do not accept it and do not understand 
its purpose it is rather easy to tend to deny any 
responsibility for it. We may give the worker 
under our supervision or the client the impres- 
sion that we consider the policy unreasonable 
but that we are helpless in doing anything 
about it. On the other hand, we may feel frus- 
trated about our explanation and try to keep the 
client from seeing that we are not in agreement 
with it, and thereby give the impression of being 
rigid and unfeeling. In still other cases a re- 
strictive policy may fit an individual’s own 
ideas very well, so that it is used without judg- 
ment or discrimination, and possibly its ap- 
plication extended farther than the intent of 
the policy. 

There are several things which a worker needs 
to do in this situation. One is a continuous 
searching analysis of his feelings, trying to rec- 
ognize them and handling his prejudices so 
as not to let them interfere with his intention 
of doing a good job. The other is to search 
constantly for the real meaning of policies and 
the reasons underlying them. Time and _ per- 
spective may be of great assistance at this point. 


The administrative structure of this agency 
places a great responsibility on all state office 
staff, and particularly the field supervisors, the 
district supervisors, and the urban county direc- 
tors for interpreting the reason for changes in 
policy. 

Misunderstanding the policy can also be a fac- 
tor in resistance. A misinterpretation received 
by a worker from a supervisor would have such 
an effect, and might be caused when the super- 
visor thinks he remembers rather well the exact 
wording of a seldom-used policy, trusting to 
memory rather than first reviewing the instruc- 
tions. This can also happen on the part of any 
staff member when the material is not read 
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carefully or read too hurriedly or not read at 
all. Semantics (the science of the meaning of 
words) is another common source of difficulty. 
The following illustration from Kelley and 
Rasey illustrates some of the problems we have 
around the meaning of words: 


“Communication is not so easy as has been as- 
sumed. We have assumed that if we told an- 
other something, he knew it; if we showed 
him something, he saw it. We now know that 
nothing could be more uncertain or unreliable. 


“We now know that, while language is our 
most useful and universal method of com- 
munication, it is not the perfect instrument that 
we have held it to be. We know this partly 
through the work of the semanticists and partly 
through our more recent understanding of the 
perceptive process. Words do not have the 
precise meaning we have assumed they had 
because they are themselves changing and evolv- 
ing, and because they have to be subjectively 
interpreted by the receiver and are always in- 
terpreted in the light of the receiver’s unique 
experience, purpose, and value system. Besides, 
words have an affective value, related to emo- 
tions rather than to abstract meaning, and this 


affective value is also unique and unpredictable. 
“Most of the writing that we read, however, has 
no court for interpretation except the reader. 
He does his own interpreting in the light of his 
own unique experience and purpose. These in- 
terpretations not only vary from the meaning 
of the writer, but also between individual con- 
temporary readers. When it is necessary to have 
a court with a judge, twelve jurors, and at least 
two lawyers to decide what was meant by a 
contract written recently in careful legal lan- 
guage, we are led to wonder how accurate is 
the interpretation of the solitary subjective read- 
er who is attempting to receive communication 
from words written long ago by people he has 
never seen.”® 


If all those involved try their best to understand a 
policy and have used all of the avenues open to 
them for knowing its purpose, but still disagree, it 
will be necessary for each one to make a personal 
choice. Some have the opportunity to present their 
arguments against a policy before it is issued, to the 
limit of their beliefs and abilities. Most, however, 
do not see the policy until after it has been issued, 


"Kelley and Rasey, Education And The Nature Of Man (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1952) pp. 78 and 82. 
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and then it is up to them to work with the policy 
and use it in accordance with agency intention, or if 
this is not possible this would be the place for a 
resignation. The resignation, of course, will alter 
no policies. The practical approach would seem to 
be to give the policy an opportunity of being tested 
in actual use before efforts are made through agency 
channels for attempting to get the policy changed. 
In some cases one will find that it was his opinion 
of the policy that was incorrect rather than the policy 
(something which has happened to me a number 
of times). In other cases the facts obtained from 
actual usage may show clearly that the policy is in- 
correct in some fashion, and then efforts to bring 
about a change will have far more chance of success 
when backed by facts rather than opinions only. 


SUMMARY 


Policy will always be surrounded by difficulties 
and the statements will never be perfect because there 
are so many areas in which there is opportunity for 
human error. The conception of ideas—the research 
—the cooperative efforts—the writing—the reading— 
the teaching—the understanding—the attitude toward 
—the application; at each step there is the ever- 
present possibility that the next person in the line 
will take off on a tangent completely different from 
the original intent. The Manual can be the bible 
(without which no move is made); or it can be the 
whipping boy (in that it is always restrictive or 
never clear); or when used with reason and judg- 
ment and common sense it can be an extremely val- 
uable tool in the hands of the caseworker and the 
supervisor in carrying out, efficiently and with a rea- 
sonable degree of uniformity, one of the most impor- 
tant tasks ever assigned by our government to any 
group of people anywhere. 
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Unemployment and Relief: From the Local Govern- 
ment Point of View. By Samuel V. Bennett. Public 
Administration Service, 1313 E. 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 1955. 273 pages. $5.00. 


This book is as timely as tomorrow’s newspaper. 
As this review is being written the headlines in the 
NEW YORK TIMES proclaim that there are 
5,173,000 jobless workers in the United States and 
that the Democrats in Congress are introducing 
legislation to provide 16 more weeks of unemploy- 
ment compensation and a guarantee of a benefit 
equal to at least 50 percent of the average wage, the 
funds for these added benefits to come from the 
federal treasury. As yet there is no mention of 
federal funds for unemployment relief. This will 
come if the upswing does not take place this summer. 


This book, therefore, ought to be required reading 
for responsible public officials operating at the three 
levels of government. The book is a survey of gov- 
ernmental action in the 1930’s to cope with the 
problem of unemployment. It retells the story of all 
the alphabetical agencies that dealt with the problem 
from CWA to FERA to WPA with side glances 
at CCC, NYA and PWA. It relates the magnificent 
contribution of these programs in preventing despair 
and deterioration of our human resources. Without 
it would we have been able to defend our freedoms 
in the 1940’s and 1950’s? A nation is no stronger 
than its people. 


What is even more important than the “look back” 
in this report is the “look forward.” It seeks to 
relate the experience in solving the unemployment 
problems of the past to dealing with the unemploy- 
ment problems of the future. The future may already 
be here. The book points out that the greatest need 
of both the unemployed and the economy in a 
period of recession or depression is to put buying 
power in the pockets of the jobless. In the last de- 
pression it took many years before this fact was 
appreciated and the result was that unemployment 
fed upon itself. The prompt replacement of lost pur- 
chasing power in 1930 of the initially laid off workers 
might have arrested the depression. Let us not make 
the same mistake again. We are again confronted by 
the need of moving swiftly to replace the lost pur- 
chasing power of the jobless promptly. Unfortunately, 
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we are again procrastinating. The national adminis- 
tration is indulging in the usual semantics, very 
reminiscent of the 1930’s. First, the seriousness of the 
problem is understated. Instead of facing the fact that 
more than 10 percent of our urban workers are un- 
employed, we are told that less than eight percent 
are unemployed. The percentage is reduced by 
bringing in the farmers and the self-employed pro- 
fessionals who may have problems but not those of 
unemployment. When 10 percent of the workers 
in towns and cities across the nation are unemployed 
and in many communities the percentage is much 
higher, we have a crisis confronting local govern- 
ments beyond their resources. This report is an appeal 
for federal action to help local governments meet 
this crisis. Let us hope that the national adminis- 
tration and the Congress will not resolve this crisis 
as it did the educational crisis by shoving it under 
the carpet. 


The Upjohn report points out that the 1930's left 
us a heritage of organization for pumping money 
promptly into the purchasing power stream. The 
first line of defense is obviously unemployment com- 
pensation. In every state there is an Unemployment 
Compensation Administration. Unfortunately, bene- 
fits have not kept pace with the rise in the cost of 
living. The average weekly benefit is about one- 
third of the average weekly wage. The duration of 
benefits runs from 16 to 30 weeks; 26 weeks is the 
most common. In the present depression this period 
is proving too short and many workers are exhaust- 
ing their benefits before obtaining employment. This 
number will accelerate in the coming months. Legis- 
lation to lengthen and increase benefits is a must if 
local welfare departments are not to be swamped 
with applicants for relief. This is already happening 
and the situation threatens to become much worse. 
It will get much worse before it gets much better. 
We need federal funds for both general assistance and 
work relief to be administered locally. Fortunately, 
we have the governmental machinery to efficiently 
administer such programs. The existing networks 
of inter-related local, state and federal welfare de- 
partments have the organization to administer effi- 
ciently federal funds for unemployment relief. We 
do not have to improvise as we did in the °30’s. 


Now is the time to amend the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act to provide federal funds for unemploy- 
ment relief. Let us not wait for the collapse of local 
unemployment relief programs. Let us not repeat the 
bumbling and fumbling efforts of the early 1930's so 
eloquently described in this report. I would, there- 
fore, urge that the W. E. Upjohn Institute for Com- 


munity Research send a copy of this report to the 
President and his Cabinet and every member of 
Congress where it should do the maximum good. 


Henry L. McCarthy 
Commissioner 


New York City Department of Welfare 


Decisions About People In Need. By Alan Keith- 
Lucas. The University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 1957. 318 pages. $6.00. 


It can be said from the start that although Part I 
and Part III of this study are centered sharply on the 
administration of public assistance, Part II] on the 
“Answers of a Profession” and Part IV, “Towards a 
Solution” bring the matter home to any worker’s 
daily practice, whether he considers his decisions 
administrative or not, and no matter if in voluntary 
or public agencies. Keith-Lucas is talking about social 
work as a profession in a society. Social work’s 
approach to legislation appears “to interpret the law 
in the light of current thinking and conditions, so as 
to make it conform as nearly as possible to what is 
believed to be the current ethic or concept of social 
justice.” The profession tends to approach policy in 
like manner. 





REVISED AND EXPANDED 


The Child 
and His Welfare 


by HAZEL A. FREDERICKSEN 


THE NEW SECOND EDITION of this 
comprehensive and practical book 
brings THE CHILD AND HIS WEL- 
FARE up to date on legislative mat- 
ters, new publications, and recent 
developments in the field of child 
welfare. 

New additions include three cases— 
probation, adoption, and foster 
home—and a list of films on child 
life. 

Published in April, 1957 


376 pp. $5.00 








W. H. FREEMAN AND COMPANY 
660 Market Street, San Francisco 4 
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Keith-Lucas suggests as a theory for administrative 
responsiveness for professional groups these three 
values: the will of the people, the truths of science, 
and the moral order. The social worker’s estimate 
of the will of the people is anticipatory, except in 
general declaration of intent, partly because a profes- 
sion is concerned with the application and adaptation 
of the general to the specific. The truths of science 
have been credited to social work as part of its base 
since Mary Richmond’s major work, Social Diagnosis, 
but question has been raised whether a mejor com- 
ponent of this base, Freudian psychology, can be 
called a science applicable in a governmental pro- 
gram. It has nevertheless brought about major insights 
in the evaluation of policy; for example, neither 
starvation nor embarrassment is a socially constructive 
stimulus. But Keith-Lucas does not believe that 
science can be a criterion for administrative decisions 
about people except “as a means of reaching values 
that are predetermined.” He quotes Walter Lipp- 
mann to the effect that the expert’s power depends 
upon his separating himself from those who make the 
decisions and not caring what decision is made, 
“when he begins to care too much he begins to see 
what he wishes to see, and by that fact ceases to see 
what he is there to see.” Although enthusiasts believe 
“science is capable of creating its own values,” social 
work’s scientific knowledge “is obviously connected 
with certain over-all assumptions about humanity, 
society, and relationships.” 


What Keith-Lucas calls the “moral order” is 
summed up for social work by its code of ethics, 
which states the values of the profession through 
guides to the social worker’s actions. The author sees 
two of these as paramount: one he calls “adjustment,” 
which involves a social judgment on the part of the 
social worker, and the other is “self-determination.” 
Adjustment becomes complicated because it involves 
the client’s values and thus social work thinking has 
“two sets of values, both necessary to the profession 
yet not always compatible.” To a degree adjustment 
and self-determination can be contradictory since one 
involves adaptation to the social community’s stand- 
ards and the other conceives of the client’s asserting 
his own values and possibly changing the community. 
Thus Wayne Ley’s observation: “The sort of ethics 
which may improve administrative decisions is con- 
cerned with the discovery of standards for right action 
rather than with the exhortation to do what has been 
declared right.” 


The action of workers would appear to be deter- 
mined by three values: their general ethical feeling, 


the needs of their personality, and public opinion and 
sentiment. Social workers tend to distrust the latter 
and thus many programs operate somewhat out of 
the public eye. Keith-Lucas finds these determinants 
of action unsatisfactory. What of other values? 
“These values of adjustment have weaknesses, especi- 
ally when a whole group of people may be considered 
sick.” In other words, adjustment to what? Self- 
determination, on the other hand, “offers real possi- 
bilities of development,” though it is hard to hold 
firm to the principle in the face of the Puritan tradi- 
tion and the Poor Law. If it is to realize its promise, 
this value “must be accepted in its full political sense 
and as an absolute.” It must be more than a means 
to adjustment; it must have more than a watered- 
down psychological content. 


Keith-Lucas has done an admirable thing in this 
study and a useful life is predicted for it. He has 
drawn on a wide array of sources, one source, public 
administration, being particularly appreciated. The 
case that illustrates the problem and his formulation 
of the general problem make an admirable approach 
to the answers of the profession, which this reviewer 
finds the most valuable section of the book. The 
answers in practice, applied in the state office and in 
the county office, are equally good but in a narrower 
field. His final part on the prospects for administra- 
tive responsiveness is again widely applicable. 


The writing is clear and communicative, the con- 
ception mostly broad and firm, the outlook hopeful. 
But this reviewer takes exception that qualifies the 
breadth credited above. Keith-Lucas considers self- 
determination to be a Christian principle. It undoubt- 
edly is Christian, but the implication by omission 
of any other source, except possibly natural law, runs 
counter to a tradition inherited or shared by the 
Christian ethic. The Judiac rules of charity embody 
as high a level of ethical values as we have today 
and the parallels with the best we have are striking. 
The highest “degree of charity” of Maimonedes 
clearly implies self-determination. (This whole matter 
is developed by Ephraim Frisch in his historical sur- 
vey of Jewish philosophy.) The point here mentioned 
is small but it stands out as almost the only provin- 
cial note in an admirable study. 


The study is recommended as a must for adminis- 
trators, and indeed for social workers in general. 
Louis Towley 
Professor of Social Work 
George Warren Brown School of Social Work 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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How to Measure Ability to Pay for Social and Health 
Services. Budget Standard Service, Research Depart- 
ment, Community Council of Greater New York, 
Inc., 44 E. 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 1957. 
46 pages. $1.00 


Who should pay—and how much—for social and 
health services is a continuously vexing and difficult 
problem for all health and social agencies. A report 
recently published by the Community Council of 
Greater New York on “How to Measure Ability to 
Pay for Social and Health Services” is the first publi- 
cation of its kind which attempts to answer this 
question. 


This report gives a complete analysis of techniques 
and methods used in measuring individual families’ 
ability to pay for this type of service. The data, com- 
piled by the Budget Committee, represent the cooper- 
ative effort of many experts in the field. This com- 
mittee had developed “A Family Budget Standard” 
published in 1955 which they used as a criterion for 
developing the data on fee schedules. Their latest 
publication will be useful only if it is kept up to date 
and adapted for the particular conditions where used. 


The report attempts only to deal with the question 
of ability to pay fees for clinic care, consultative serv- 
ices, etc. It does not apply to heavy costs, such as 
hospital care, nor does it apply to public assistance 
programs. In presenting techniques for setting fees, 
this study offers a solution to many perplexing prob- 
lems with which agencies in any community must 
contend. 

The text needs careful study and analysis; it could 
only be understood by experts in the field. Fortu- 
nately, however, the conclusions are presented in 
easily adapted tables; for example: 


“Table 1. Average Margins of Income above the cost of 
Taxes and Basic Living Expenses, for Families with 
1 earner, by Gross Weekly Income and Number of 
Persons: 1957. 


Number of Persons in Family 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
No payment is expected if gross weekly income is below— 


$50 $70 $80 $90 $95 $110 $120 $130 








“Adjustments are made for certain family compositions 
and special needs, such as heavy medical debts, cost of 
child care, etc.” 


But the requirement to pay $4.00 out of each $5.00 
increase in weekly income above the minimum is 
unrealistic, and will be modified by most users of the 
table. The text even points out that income above 


the minimum is used for a higher standard of living 
than the merely essential. This is a matter which each 
community and each agency must determine for 
themselves. 


An ingenious and satisfactory plan is offered to 
deal with reserve assets. These assets are determined 
by taking into consideration the age of the head of 
the household and the number of dependents in the 
family. A proportionate share of any excess assets 
(%% to 14%) above the minimum reserve is treated 
as additional weekly income. 


To summarize: this publication was apparently 
designed for specialists, to be used as a tool in estab- 
lishing standards to measure ability to pay for social 
and health services. It is intelligently presented and 
could be of great help to agencies in other com- 
munities in establishing uniform fee standards. 

It is to be hoped that presentation of the problem 
of ability to pay hospital and other extraordinary 
expenses will be forthcoming, because this is even a 
more difficult problem than the payment of fees. 


Ethel I. Ugelow, Consultant 
Home Economics Services 
Cook County Department of Welfare 





ATTENTION PUBLIC WELFARE STAFF 


Attend a school with strong public welfare em- 
phasis, a required administration-community or- 
ganization sequence, and opportunity for inten- 
sive study, research and field work in administra- 
tion for experienced second year students. 


Recognized programs also offered in family and 
child welfare, medical and psychiatric social work 
and social group work. 


FACULTY— 12 full-time; 45 lecturers 
STUDENTS—90-100 full-time, representing 16 


states 


LOCATION—First-year program in Nashville 
and Memphis; Second-year program on 
"Block"’ basis with class work in Nashville 


FIELD WORK—Placements in 40 agencies, 7 
cities in Tennessee and adjacent states 
For further information and bulletin write: 

Sue Spencer, Director 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 

810 Broadway 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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CHIEF PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER for Ala- 
bama’s Commission on Alcoholism first outpatient clinic 
(Birmingham). Close tie-in with Medical College De- 
partment of Psychiatry. Person filling this job will 
have excellent opportunity for promotion as program 
expands, Retirement program and Social Security ben- 
efits. Salary open. Write to 8 No. Union Street, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 


SOCIAL WORK OPENINGS in rapidly expanding State 
Welfare Department. Vacancies exist for Child Wel- 
fare Consultant, $487-589, Field Representative, $487- 
589 (headquarters, Reno); Social Casework Supervisor, 
$421-511 (Reno, Las Vegas); Principal Public Welfare 
Worker, $421-511 (Elko, Fallon); Senior Child Welfare 
Worker, $382-464 (Las Vegas). Graduate work re- 
quired, with some substitution for experience. Resi- 
dence waived. U.S. Citizenship required. For particu- 
lars write NEVADA STATE WELFARE DEPART- 
MENT, Box 1331, Reno, Nevada. 














Welfare Supervisors and Workers are needed in a 
public agency in county of half-million population 
close to San Francisco. Multiple Child Welfare Serv- 
ices program including adoptions. 

Requirements: Child Welfare — one year graduate 
training, plus experience for higher classifications. 
Salary: 


Child Welfare Supervisor I $527-641 
Child Welfare Services Worker II 455-553 
Child Welfare Services Worker I 412-502 
also 
Senior Psychiatric Sucial Worker—2 years’ graduate 
training and 2 years’ experience— $455-553 
Social Worker Ii—Bachelor’s degree and 1 year of ex- 
perience 392-478 


Write to Santa Clara County Personnel Department, 
215 N. First Street, San Jose, California. 


SUPERVISOR, SOCIAL SERVICE II, children’s unit, 
Seattle office, State welfare department. Requires one 
year graduate training and two years child welfare 
supervisory experience. Salary $5,184-$5,652 depending 
on qualifications. Write Washington State Personnel 
Board, 212 General Administration Building, Olympia. 














CHILDREN’S CASEWORKERS, openings available in 
rural and urban areas of the Evergreen State. Requires 
one year graduate training and one year children’s 
casework experience. Salary $4,008-$4,368 depending 
on qualifications. Write Washington State Personnel 
Board, 212 General Administration Building, Olympia. 


CASE SUPERVISORS in Public Assistance or Child 
Welfare Services. Salary $4950-$6440. Can appoint at 
$5546. Supervise workers in county offices of state 
public welfare department with professional stand- 
ards. Masters degree in social work plus two years 
of experience in a public assistance, family or child 
welfare agency. Liberal personnel policies, chance for 
advancement, pleasant working conditions, retire- 
ment integrated with social security. Write Miss E. 
K. Pennypacker, State Dep’t. of Public Welfare, P. O. 
Box 309, Wilmington 99, Delaware. 














OPENINGS FOR SOCIAL WORKERS IN FLORIDA. 
Vacancies exist for positions on several levels in var- 
lous parts of state. Salary range for beginning social 
workers with Bachelor’s degree is $285-$360 per month. 
Beginning salaries up to $500 per month for graduate 
Social Workers in OAA, ADC, Aid to Disabled, Psy- 
chiatric and Medical Social Work fields. Write or wire 
Florida Merit System, 417 Carlton Building, Tallahas- 
see, Florida, stating graduate major, experience and 
nterest. 





CHILD WELFARE SUPERVISORS, three openings in 
state welfare department. Requires one year graduate 
training and three years children’s casework experi- 
ence, one year of which must have been advanced case- 
worker or supervision. Salary $4,368-$4,968 depending 
on assignment and qualifications. Write Washington 
State Personnel Board, 212 General Administration 
Building, Olympia. 














SAN FRANCISCO CITY AND COUNTY 
PUBLIC WELFARE DEPARTMENT OPENINGS 


Social Service Worker—$370-430 per month. One 
year graduate work or university education and one 
year experience. 

Child Welfare Worker—$390-470 per month. Two 
years graduate work or one year graduate work and 
two years experience. 

Progressive Department—Providing adoption, child 
placement, counseling and protective services. Psy- 
chiatric consultation. 


For information and applications write at once. 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Room 151, City Hall 
San Francisco 2, California 











JOB OPENING 


Dane County Civil Service 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Supervisor in Child Welfare in integrated County 
Welfare Program. Master’s degree in Social Work 
plus 2 years experience, preferably some experience 
in supervision. Challenging opportunity for de- 
veloping new program. Psychiatric consultation is 
available. 


Annual Salary—$5,676.00-$6,036.00. County parti- 
cipates in Wisconsin Retirement and Social Secur- 
ity. Blue Cross, Blue Shield and Catastrophic in- 
surance available. Applications are available and 
are to be filed in the office of the Dane County 
Clerk, Otto Festge, on or before May 15, 1958. 


For further information write to Allen Zoeller, 
Director, Dane County Public Assistance Depart- 
ment, Courthouse, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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By: DONALD B. GLABE, LEO J. FEIDER AND HARRY O. PAGE 


Harry O. Page is associate director for public welfare, Community Research 
Associates, Inc., with supervisory responsibility for this project. Donald B. 
Glabe is a welfare executive, Minnesota Department of Public Welfare, and 
director of the project. Leo ]. Feider is a welfare consultant, Minnesota 
Department of Public Welfare, and associate director of the project. Other 
members of the staff include Justine Bland, case consultant, Barbara Wick- 
berg, research analyst. Richard Magraw, M.D., University of Minnesota, is 


consulting psychiatrist. 


New Directions 


To many a public welfare director who daily ad- 
ministers broad assistance, medical and child welfare 
programs while laboring under personnel shortages, 
tons of manual policies and procedures and inade- 
quate appropriations, the ever-increasing emphasis 
on prevention and rehabilitation is a matter of in- 
terest, but an area which he has little time to explore. 

This article reports on a public welfare project 
which is not a starry-eyed production. It has been in 
operation in Minnesota since 1953 and is aimed at 
finding and testing methods by which public welfare 
can control and prevent the basic social problems of 
dependency, ill-health and maladjustment. 

The project’s key word has been the family. Per- 
haps its most striking feature has been its attempt to 
organize day-to-day administration around the total 
family unit rather than the individual or the program 
category. It has taken a new approach and closer 
look at the people who make up public welfare case- 
loads—seeking to isolate common characteristics from 
the standpoint of service need and potential for re- 
habilitation. It has taken strides toward achieving 
this in an organized and systematic way. 

The project is operating on these assumptions: 

1. That public welfare social workers will continue 
to carry burdensome caseloads. 

That, in the foreseeable future, the majority of 
public welfare social workers will not have de- 
grees from graduate schools of social work. 

That, if public welfare social workers are to 
practice social work, then ways must be found 
for reducing the amount of time now spent in 
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establishing eligibility, proving continuing eligi- 
bility, mandatory home visits, narrative record- 
ings, etc. 

This report describes and discusses methods aimed 
at helping a public welfare agency to: 

1. Select from its caseload those families which 

need intensive service; have a high potential for 
improvement; and on which it is feasible to 
concentrate intensive service. 
Release administrative time for social workers 
through such devices as the use of case aides; a 
more flexible home visit policy; a revised con- 
tinuing eligibility procedure. 

The measurable gains, to date, from this experiment 
are as follows: 

1. Of the families selected for intensive treatment, 

28 percent have shown improvement in their 
major problem. 
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Of the same group of families, nearly 47 percent 
are predicted to improve or maintain an already 
improved status. 

The State Department of Public Welfare, the Ait- 
kin, Dakota and Winona County Welfare Boards 
and Community Research Associates are jointly con- 
ducting this research and demonstration. The county 
directors are: Aitkin,* Robert Jornlin; Dakota, Hugo 
Johnson; Winona, William P. Werner. 

The Minnesota Project hasn’t found all the answers, 
but those engaged in it are convinced that the con- 
cepts on which it is based lead in the right direction 
and that the tested tools with which it is working are 
worthy of examination by all who work in public 
welfare. 


*Mr. Donald Osborne, who started the project, left for another 
position at mid-point. 





Section |. Background and 
Objectives 


The timeliness and significance of the findings of 
this report need to be seen and judged against the 
changing scene of what essentially is the first quarter 
century of public welfare history. Although rudi- 
mentary public welfare activity existed even in 
Colonial times, it was not until the depression and 
the passage of the Social Security Act that emergency 
relief measures were knit together with earlier be- 
ginnings into a cohesive and effective national pattern. 

The primary purpose of this magna charta of public 
social welfare was to build a floor of minimum 
security under American society. The social insurance 
features were the core of long-range insurance plans; 
the public assistance titles were conceived in the midst 
of great need and pressures for mass relief. Case- 
loads then reflected a failure of the national economy 
to provide productive employment for large segments 
of the work force. Almost de novo a system of ad- 
ministrative standards and controls had to be devel- 
oped to insure that public assistance policies were 
carried out in an adequate, equitable, and accountable 
manner. For most of its history public welfare has 
been struggling to improve and refine the basic pro- 
gram controls by which assistance is granted and 
administered. Generally speaking, this job now has 
been well done: an important achievement in the 
administrative performance of democratic public 
policy. 

Four widespread changes and developments affect- 
ing the basic task of public welfare began to take 
shape in the early 1940’s and have been accelerating 
ever since. 

First, and perhaps most important: since the be- 
ginning of World War II, our economy has come 
closer to maintaining “full employment” than at any 
time in history. By and large, there has been work 
for all willing and able to perform it. Consequently, 
public welfare loads are increasingly composed of 
people with severe and continuing handicaps to self- 
maintenance — handicaps which for the most part 
block self-support regardless of the availability of 
employment. This is a fact well known to public wel- 
fare workers, although seldom documented to public 
satisfaction. 


Second: insurance and retirement plans are assum- 
ing more of the basic income maintenance func- 
tion, once the primary domain of public assistance. 
Today nine out of every 10 workers in America 
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are employed in jobs covered by Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance; unemployment insurance, work- 
men’s compensation, business, union, industrial pen- 
sion and family protection plans have been extended 
and improved. 

Primarily for this reason, the Old Age Assistance 
caseload is slowly but steadily decreasing; the knotty 
problem now is how to organize and finance adequate 
and constructive medical care. OASI is more and 
more taking care of families where the only problem 
is loss of the wage earner—formerly the main domain 
of Aid to Dependent Children; the balance now has 
shifted to those whose economic need is compounded 
by such social problems as divorce, desertion, or 
illegitimacy. 

Third: in a broad sense, public welfare has come 
of age. While it is true that in many minds the 
county welfare office is simply a distribution point 
for grocery baskets and relief orders, it is equally 
true that the total public, speaking through its ofh- 
cial legislative bodies, now recognizes public welfare 
as a large, permanent and important element in the 
total governmental complex. The need for basic and 
continuing services is not seriously questioned; the 
value of better trained personnel is generally rec- 
ognized; there has been an uneven, sporadic, but 
nonetheless consistent trend toward adding new func- 
tions and expanding old ones through specific legisla- 
tive directive. In short, public welfare has been mov- 
ing from a limited-function emergency operation to- 
ward a multifunctional and permanent role both 
within government and in the community at large. 

Fourth: public welfare and community leaders 
alike are only now beginning to see that of all of 
its history-making provisions, the most important 
result of the Social Security Act was that it neces- 
sitated the establishment of at least a minimum public 
social agency covering every local area within the 
nation. It is the only American social welfare system 
that is carried on with any semblance of uniformity, 
general coverage, and with responsibility toward the 
total community. In a great many, if not most of these 
localities, the public welfare office remains the only 
social agency of any kind. 

The 1956 Social Service Amendments gave con- 
gressional recognition to the culmination of these 
forces and officially translated them into new public 
welfare policies. The directive to provide service 
designed to achieve self-care, self-support, and the 
maintenance of adequate family life for its clients 
means that the program can no longer be one pri- 
marily of mass economic amelioration. It must equip 
itself to treat and control problems in segments of 
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the population representing the community’s most 
difficult economic and social pathology. This places a 
heavy responsibility upon public welfare administra- 
tion. As a permanent governmental activity, it must 
be publicly accountable for what it plans and does; 
because it is now so large and complex, this account- 
ability cannot be achieved informally; it requires 
uniform administrative standards and measurable 
entities in all phases of operation. 

One may well say that the ideal of public social 
work always has been to rehabilitate through the 
resolution of the social and economic problems of 
those it serves. The Social Security amendments 
give tacit recognition to the fact that a great deal of 
skill and knowledge have been built up in special 
areas applicable to the rehabilitative and problem 
solving process. But they also recognize another fact: 
namely, that what has not been done is to re-gear 
basic public welfare administrative structure and pro- 
cedure to translate this knowledge and skill into ac- 
countable administrative action. 

At the end of the first quarter century of public 
welfare history the modern challenge is to close this 
“administrative lag” and develop the service programs 
which present conditions demand. It is a challenge 
embedded firmly in the historic ideals of the public 
welfare movement and now officially accepted and 
supported by the national Congress. 


Tue Minnesota Project 


It is only against the background of this new oppor- 
tunity and challenge that the objectives, methods and 
findings of what has now developed into “The Min- 
nesota Work Reorientation Project” can be sig- 
nificantly interpreted. Since 1951, Community Re- 
search Associates has been actively engaged in a 
program of research and experimentation designed to 
aid in bringing about more systematic and effective 
community control of the major social welfare prob- 
lems of dependency, ill-health, and maladjustment. 
With financial support from The Grant Foundation 
of New York City, the Louis W. and Maud Hill 
Family Foundation of St. Paul, and the Rosenberg 
Foundation of San Francisco, three projects, each 
focused on one of these major community problems, 
were launched in Winona, Minnesota, Washington 
County (Hagerstown), Maryland, and San Mateo, 
California. 

The Winona project was focused primarily on 
“dependency.” Initial plans were developed in 1953; 
formal approval and active cooperation were given 
by the State Department of Public Welfare, the 
Winona County Welfare Board, and other Winona 


social welfare agencies; state and local advisory com- 
mittees were appointed to assist in the development 
of the project. A survey of all agencies was made to 
collect uniform data about family problems and serv- 
ices rendered in connection with them, as a basis for 
designing a project plan. The report was published 
and approval given the plan by all directly concerned 
with it. Operations began in the spring of 1954. 

During both the organizational and operational 
stages the State Department of Public Welfare was 
closely in contact with the project’s developing ex- 
perience. By the time the first operational year ended 
it was apparent that the experiment was pointing up 
more sharply than ever before two problems about 
which the Department increasingly was concerned. 

First: a substantial proportion of the caseload was 
made up of families requiring the most intensive serv- 
ice the community could muster. Moreover, most of 
these cases presented multiple problems, with widely 
differing characteristics calling for varying types of 
treatment. Contrasted with these were cases in which 
financial aid was the only service necessary or pos- 
sible. For these, public assistance is a substitute for 
social insurance and other protections against basic 
economic want. 

Second: despite these differences, existing operations 
placed great emphasis on administrative categories; 
within these categories, particularly in public assist- 
ance, cases were viewed and handled in a uniform 
manner. Caseworker effort was dissipated over the 
total caseload; large workloads and inflexible ad- 
ministrative requirements often resulted in nothing 
more than periodic home visits, simply to verify the 
continuing need for assistance. 

The traditional answer to this problem was to 
strive for a continually increasing staff of workers 
with professional training. It has become apparent, 
however, that this approach alone is insufficient. To 
begin with, caseworkers graduated from a school of 
social work are, and will be within the foreseeable 
future, in very short supply. While every effort was 
being made to attract and hold trained caseworkers, 
it seemed totally unrealistic to hang all public welfare 
planning solely on the issue of securing fully trained 
caseworkers for most staff positions. There was no 
prospect that this would happen. 


Questions were being raised also as to the wisdom 
of even trying to fill all staff positions in public wel- 
fare’s multifunctioned and diversified operation with 
trained caseworkers. Was it not just as important to 
deploy existing resources as effectively as possible, 
and develop a social services control system to con- 
centrate top-grade skills at points of maximum 








utility ? 

For these and other reasons, informal discussions 
about the wisdom and feasibility of pooling the re- 
sources of the Department of Public Welfare and 
Community Research Associates in an extended ex- 
periment were taking place by the end of the first year 
of the Winona operation. In May 1956 formal plan- 
ning agreements were reached. The Louis W. and 
Maud Hill Family Foundation gave an additional 
appropriation to help carry the project through Octo- 
ber 1957. It was to be a joint project with resident 
direction by a member of the state department staff. 

The use of the phrase “work reorientation” in the 
title indicated the intent to reorient, in practical daily 
operations, the administration to a problem treatment 
and control system. In order to obtain wider and 
more diversified administrative experience, the experi- 
ment was expanded to include, in addition to Winona, 
the counties of Dakota and Aitkin.* 

Project planning and orientation were carried on 
through the spring and summer of 1956. In Septem- 
ber, operations as conceived in the project plan were 
initiated and continued through August 1957. 
Findings from the Winona experiment. The Winona 
experiment was officially included in the Minnesota 
tri-county project as of September 1, 1956, after not 
quite two and one-half years of operation. It left the 
new project a substantial legacy of both substance 
and method which accrued from the two major 
phases of its activities. These were: 

First: a uniform statistical reporting system for all 
agencies in the community, covering families known, 
problems presented, and services rendered; proce- 
dures, including classification of both problems and 
services, based on the Family Unit Report System 
used in the 1948 CRA St. Paul study. 

Second: an intensive analysis of a selected sample of 
cases. This was done by a special project unit called 
the Winona Family Center, consisting of a staff of 
experienced caseworkers with medical and psychiatric 
consultation available. Using recorded data in all 
agency case records, this staff made a diagnosis of 
all of the family’s problems, formulated a treatment 
plan and made this available to the agency or agencies 
responsible for the case. 

Out of this experience and the necessities arising 
from it was created the beginning of systematizing 


*Dakota County, a portion of which lies in the St. Paul metro- 
politan area, is an important meat-packing center and the site of 
various other industries and has a population of 63,819 (1956 es- 
timate). The northern Minnesota county of Aitkin, with a popula- 
tion of 12,866, has rather poor agricultural conditions and virtually 
no industry. Between these two counties, both in population and in 
extent of industrialization, stands the southeastern county of Win- 
ona, whose population is 40,553. 
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the five basic processes essential to administrative 
control and management of therapeutic service: 1) 
data collection, 2) diagnostic formulation, 3) prog- 
nosis, 4) treatment formulation and execution, and 5) 
evaluation. 

After a certain amount of trial and error, it was 
decided to focus these intensive processes on families 
with children, as reflecting the most critical problems 
in the dependency load. Ultimately diagnoses were 
made for 195 dependency cases; these included ail 
ADC cases handled by the county welfare department 
and a portion of the general assistance cases handled 
by the city relief administration. 

Although a segregated analysis has been made of 
data accruing from both the statistical reporting 
system and the intensive case studies, presentation of 
that analysis in this report would largely duplicate 
later material from the Work Reorientation project. 
Those data will therefore be used only when they add 
substantially to the later findings. 

Suffice it to say that the Winona material did clearly 
document the fact that: 


1. The public welfare load was made up of persons 
and families severely handicapped for employ- 
ment in a competitive labor market, or com- 
pletely unqualified for any productive work. 
Only four percent of Winona’s total dependency 
load was not so classified. 


2. As the insurance programs replace relief, the 
proportion of severe problems in the remaining 
caseload increases. The total dependency case- 
load dropped 17 percent in the three-year period; 
in the 195-case sample practically all were hand- 
icapped for producing income, as was to be 
expected; 93 percent were seriously disorganized 
in other ways; 57 percent presented serious prob- 
lems of child rearing; 30 percent marital dis- 
orders. 

3. Public welfare occupies the key role in com- 
munity services; 73 percent of all families served 
by Winona agencies were public welfare cases. 

4. Perhaps most importantly, public assistance ad- 
ministrative requirements, the size and distribu- 
tion of its caseloads, statistical and case recording 
procedures, made it extremely difficult to imple- 
ment any systematic diagnosis and treatment 
planning. 

Objectives of the Minnesota project. Thus the objec- 
tives of the joint Minnesota project, as they evolved 
and were classified by pooling the conscious needs of 
the state department with CRA’s Winona experience, 
were conceived to be: 
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1. To obtain evidence about the problems, service 
needs, and relative potential for social and eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of the families within the 
three project county caseloads. 


2. To differentiate, for administrative and service 
purposes, between cases in which treatment 
services are needed to attain rehabilitative goals, 
and those which require ameliorative * services 
only. 

3. To redistribute staff time, resources, and skills so 
as to concentrate services where most needed. 


The Winona experience had shown quite clearly 
that methods to implement these objectives required: 
1. Integrated statistical reporting to reflect the total 
problems in the family and the total service 
rendered. 


2. Systematic diagnosis of the total family situation. 

3. Service directed to the problem presented, re- 
gardless of the assistance category. 

4. Classification of families by rehabilitative poten- 
tial and the nature and extent of service needed 
to achieve rehabilitative goals. 

5. Systematic control of the execution of the treat- 
ment plan and evaluation of its results. 

Thus the Minnesota project expected to de-empha- 
size administrative categories (such as Aid to De- 
pendent Children, Child Welfare, etc.) and focus on 
the social and economic problems to be solved. The 
family was to be used as the treatment unit, rather 
than the individuals receiving various types of assist- 
ance; cases were to be divided on the basis of service 
need and potentiality for improvement. 


The aim was to give these concepts positive ad- 
ministrative recognition through all of the regular 
processes of the county welfare office; that is, in the 
collection of operating statistics, the analysis of cases, 
the assignment of cases for service, and in the evalua- 
tion of case change. To this end a two-category 
classification system was established—all families to 
be designated either “Alpha” (those who need and 
can benefit from intensive agency service) or “Beta” 
(those in which only basic ameliorative services are 
necessary or possible). 

Winona had made real strides toward the develop- 
ment of new systematic procedures for statistical re- 
porting, diagnosis, prognosis, evaluation, and case 
classification. It was recognized by all concerned, 
however, that these needed much more precise refine- 

*The word “ameliorative” is used here to describe those services 
aimed primarily at immediate aid for problems as initially presented 


—as distinguished from services which have a corrective or re- 
storative purpose. 


ment and adaptation to a public welfare administra- 
tive setting. This too was considered part of the plan. 

In addition, however, it was determined that some 
revisions in basic public assistance procedure should 
be developed in the interests of economy and efficiency. 
Form recording of public assistance eligibility reviews 
was to be tried as a means for reducing time spent in 
reporting periodic contacts. A more flexible “home 
visit” policy was planned experimentally to reduce 
time spent on routine contacts. Further, caseworkers 
were to have the assistance of a new staff resource, 
the “case aide,” to relieve them of some of their 
routine responsibilities. These devices were intended 
to help staff devote more time to the analysis of family 
problems and the administration of social services 
intended to modify these problems. 

With this as a general overview of the project’s 
background, objectives, and general concepts and 
methods, the remainder of this report will attempt 
to portray more specifically: 


1. the public welfare caseload; its problems and 
potentialities as seen in project data and as high- 
lighted by the classification system employed; 

2. a more detailed picture of new methods, to- 
gether with some of the obstacles encountered in 
installing them; 

3. plans ahead, insofar as they can be seen at this 
time. 


Section Il. Problem Charac- 
teristics and Rehabilitative 
Potentialities 


As the project started in September 1956, there 
were 1,870 active program* cases in the three counties. 
These became 1,765 family units, divided fairly 
evenly at about 600 families per county (Aitkin 597, 
Dakota 553, Winona 615). More than 1,400 of the 
program cases were Old Age Assistance, characterized 
mostly by one- and two-member families. 

Because program designations tend more to de- 
scribe the service given than the problem that makes 
it needed, a uniform and precisely defined set of 
problem categories developed by CRA was used to 
assess the amount and kind of psychological, social 
and economic problems in these families. Those 
categories and their definitions are: 

*In Minnesota the public welfare program is state-supervised, 
county-administered. Its responsibilities, besides the social security 
assistance categories of OAA, ADC, AB, and AD, include locally 
financed general assistance (GA), child welfare (protection services 
—including guardianship—to dependent and neglected children, 


adoption and temporary foster care, UM services), and services to 
mentally deficient and mentally ill. 
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Dependency: the need for assistance grants for 
maintenance, food, clothing, shelter 


Medical Indigency: the need for community-pro- 
vided medical care, services, drugs, or hospitaliza- 
tion 

Maladjustment: the need for community-provided 
adjustment services, divided into three separate 
categories for greater precision: 


Separated Child (Maladjustment A) problems 
of children under 18 out of parents’ home 
under supervision of a community agency 


Disordered Behavior (Maladjustment B) prob- 
lems of adult or juvenile delinquency and 
mental disorder receiving official cognizance 
in the community 


Other Maladjustment (Maladjustment C) prob- 
lems of unmarried parenthood, predelin- 
quents, quasi-neglect, unofficial mental health 
and mental deficiency, school behavior prob- 
lems, and behavior problems not acted upon 
officially but indicative of breakdown in family 
functioning. 


PROBLEMS IN THE CASELOAD 


Analyzed from this base the percentage of families 
with each of the three principal problems (either 
singly or in combination with others) in each county 
appears as follows: 











Table 1 
Percentage Distribution of Problems by County 
Aitkin Dakota Winona 
Dependency......... 95 76 90 
Medical Indigency... 25 35 44 
Maladjustment...... 11 31 21 





Dependency: It is obvious from this table that de- 
pendency is overwhelmingly the largest problem with 
which these agencies must deal. 


Additional evidence of the prevalence of the prob- 
lem of dependency is in the fact that of 2,027 cases,’ 
1,755 or 87 percent received public assistance during 
the project year. 


More startling are facts regarding the pathological 
characteristics of the dependency load. These con- 
firmed the earlier Winona project findings. Virtually 
all of the dependent families were handicapped—that 
is, they had one or more of the following impair- 





ments to competitive economic productivity: family 
head over 65; family head disabled; family head with 
diagnosed mental condition or disordered behavior; 
home broken by death, divorce, or absence of a parent. 
More precisely, the handicapped families were in the 
following proportions in the dependency load: Aitkin 
99 percent; Dakota 95 percent; Winona 98 percent. 
In more than half of the cases there were multiple 
concentrations of these impairments. 


Medical Indigency: The proportions of medically in- 
digent cases (Aitkin 25 percent, Dakota 35 percent, 
Winona 44 percent) in Table 1 show the substantial 
amount of business in health problems handled by 
public welfare today. These data do not, moreover, 
describe all of the “medical business” done by the 
county agencies. By common practice, many Uni- 
versity Hospital and local acute care cases are disposed 
of at intake. 


Medical indigency appeared almost always (in over 
95 percent of the cases with this problem) in com- 
bination with dependency and almost always involved 
some specific disability. The heaviest concentration 
of disability, of course, was among the aged. How- 
ever, only a limited percentage of the disabled (Aitkin 
29; Dakota 14; Winona 11) were concentrated in 
“bedfast” and “wheel-chair” levels of disability. Thus, 
from the standpoint of improving or maintaining 
functional levels among the aged, these data are cop- 
sistent with the logic that led to the adoption in the 
1956 amendments of the limited but realistic service 
goal of “self-care” for the OAA program. 


Maladjustment: While maladjustment did not appear 
with the frequency of dependency and medical in- 
digency (Table 1), it still occurred in a respectable 
percentage of cases. (Aitkin 11 percent, Dakota 31 
percent, Winona 21 percent.) What is perhaps more 
important, it concentrated heavily in the families with 


children. 


It appeared in varied form in the caseloads. This is 
shown best by the distribution of major problems” 
in the total 2,027 cases that were analyzed statistically. 
Table 2 also shows the relative volume of dependency 
and medical indigency to the several kinds of malad- 
justment. 


*During the first six months of project operations 262 more fam- 
ily units were opened. Adding these to the 1,765 original cases 
made a total of 2,027 that constituted the project's statistical sample. 


"Even though many families presented more than one problem, 
project procedures required that for each family the agency record 
its decision as to which was the “major” or primary one to which 
it would address its efforts. 
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Table 2 
Distribution of Major Problems, by County 


Major Problem Total Aitkin Dakota Winona 





Dependency........... - 1648 587 495 566 
Medical Indigency.... 28 8 14 6 
Maladjustment 


(A) Separated Child.. 52 11 26 15 
(B) Disordered 


Behavior....... 156 y 109 38 
(C) Other 
Maladjustment. 116 20 65 31 


ae eee 27 1 20 6 





Comparative Community Rates. Problem data based 
on logically derived and uniform definitions can be 
used in the analysis and comparison of differences in 
communities. This was not the immediate focus of 
the project but an example will show what might be 
done to improve both public and community welfare 
planning if data were collected and analyzed in this 
manner. 


Although the three counties were approximately 
equal—600 families each—in the sizes of their orig- 
inal caseloads, the populations of these counties are 
by no means equal. Startling intercounty differences 
in the prevalence of certain problems appeared when 
the figures were expressed as rates per thousand 
families living in each county, instead of by the tra- 
ditional service counts: 


The dependency rate in Aitkin was six times 
the rate in Dakota and three times the rate in 
Winona. The medical indigency rate in Aitkin 
was almost four times the rate in Dakota and 
almost double the rate in Winona. 


If there ever is to be sound community planning to 
meet community problems, it should be based on data 
of this kind. For these differences stem from wide 
variations in opportunities for employment and the 
availability of insurance programs like OASI. Public 
welfare treatment—no matter how effective—cannot 
be expected to overcome problems requiring commu- 
nity organization efforts. 


PaTHOLOGY AND PoTENTIALITY 


The key to the whole project plan was its attempt 
to effect an administrative differentiation between 
those cases “that need and can benefit from intensive 
treatment and rehabilitation services”—designated 
Alpha—and those cases needing only ameliorative 
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service—designated Beta. General definitions of these 
two classifications were issued, representing a con- 
sensus of state agency program personnel planning the 
project, but each county classified its own caseload. 


Pathology 


Distribution: Two sets of data are available: one for 
the 1765 families in the September 1956 caseload; the 
other for the 2027 families representing the total 
statistical sample. The proportionate Alpha-Beta dis- 
tribution in the three counties showed marked similar- 
ity. However, the fact that the September 1956 
distribution showed only 10.7 percent Alpha, as con- 
trasted with 89.3 percent Beta, was unexpected; pre- 
project guesses were that the Alpha percentage would 
be somewhat higher. The proportion of Alpha in the 
total statistical sample (the September caseload plus 
262 opened during the first six months) was 12.9 
percent. 


The proportion of Alpha should not be taken as a 
direct index of the rehabilitative potentiality of the 
total load because Alpha cases were selected not only 
for their potential but also for their need for intensive 
treatment. If taken as a rough index, the Alpha per- 
centage is undoubtedly conservative; in all CRA 
projects, direct indices, in the form of the number of 
prognoses for improvement, ran considerably higher 
than the Alpha percentage. 

Whether the ultimate percentage of hopeful cases is 
10 percent or 30 percent however, the potential signifi- 
cance of these findings is obvious: Planning and staff- 
ing for a treatment-rehabilitation program for such 
relatively small numbers seems feasible NOW even 
with today’s personnel situation. 


Of 1,234 OAA cases in the original September case- 
loads only seven appeared in the Alpha groups. This 
reflects the fact that in OAA public welfare encounters 
problems of age and disability so late that realization 
of any rehabilitative potentiality poses difficult service 
problems with which it has had relatively little experi- 
ence. The net result, however, is that the project at 
this point throws no further light on what might be 
done with this large chronically ill and dependent seg- 
ment of its load. 

ADC cases were the largest single category in Al- 
pha, but even in this program only 47 percent were 
so classified. The decreasing proportion of financially- 
needy-but-otherwise-adequate widows make this pro- 
gram one from which many Alpha-type cases would 
be expected. In fact the review of intake indicated 
that even greater numbers of ADC should have been 
classified Alpha. In the opinion of project staff it is 
this program wherein the “cultural lag” between a 








philosophy of treatment services and an administra- 
tive structure to make the philosophy effective is most 
apparent. It is here that wooden adherence to program 
mechanics most noticeably defers any concerted attack 
on family problems associated with the need for finan- 
cial assistance. 

Child Welfare (CW) numbered almost as many 
cases in Alpha as ADC, but here, too, less than half 
(44 percent) of the cases in that category were so clas- 
sified. Some preproject guesses were that CW case- 
loads would be moved intact into Alpha. The fact is 
that, in Minnesota at least, public welfare’s responsi- 
bilities for children include many cases for which only 
procedural or ameliorative services are required. Yet 
these frequently are carried in smaller-than-average 
caseloads simply because they bear the CW label. 
These and other practices tend to keep some relatively 
simple problems in the smaller CW caseloads while 
many very genuine and serious child welfare problems 
go unrecognized in the too-large-for-treatment ADC 
loads. 

GA was the third largest group in Alpha, but only 
20 percent of GA was so classed. Although most cases 
in this category are appropriately classified Beta, in 
that they have problems of aging and physical or 
mental handicap with little betterment potential, the 
review of new intake revealed this program as per- 
haps the richest in opportunities for preventive early 
treatment services. But here again the pressures of 
time and volume and the “obsession” with factors of 
technical eligibility result mostly in missed opportu- 
nities. 

The other programs (AB, AD, and services to the 
mentally deficient, epileptic, and mentally ill) all 
contributed a small scatter of cases to Alpha, but the 
total number of cases in these programs is so small 
that no patterns of Alpha-Beta distribution are yet 
discernible. 


Pathological severity: The most striking attributes of 
the 251* Alpha families are to be seen in the diversity, 
multiplicity and severity of their problems. 

This distribution can be summarized to say that the 
Alpha load divides 40 percent dependency and 60 
percent maladjustment as to major problem—which 
may be surprising in view of the overwhelming 
prevalence of dependency in the total caseload. It is 
accounted for in part by the disproportionate number 
of chronic OAA cases in which there is relatively 
much less chance to improve the dependency problem 
per se. 

*186 cases from the original load (two of the 188 counted in the 
previous section of this report were disqualified for this analysis) 


plus 65 new cases that were opened during the first six months of 
project operations. 

















Table 3 
Distribution of Major Problems in Alpha Cases 
Number Percent 
en ETE 97 38.6 
Separated Child.......... 34 13.5 
Disordered Behavior...... 45 17.9 
Other Maladjustments.... 73 29.1 
Medical Indigency....... 2 0.9 
(SS eee 251 100.0 





“Maladjustment” shows a fairly even spread of cases 
among its three categories and even though one of 
them, “other maladjustment,” has a fairly high 29 
percent of the cases, this category is itself a composite 
of several more specific problem groups. So the pic- 
ture of problem variety is sustained by these data. 


Multiplicity: This is best shown by an analysis of 
specific factors causally or otherwise associated with 
the three major problems. These factors were reported 
under seven headings: housing, income production, 
income management, physical health, mental health, 
individual behavior, family behavior. Review of case 
records indicated that the specific problems in these 
areas were under-reported. Even so, the Alpha 
families averaged almost three per family, about twice 
as'many as in the Beta families. 











Table 4 
Average Number of Factors Reported per Family 
Aikin Dakota Wéainona 
ss reeenuacks » Be 2.3 2.8 
Pi ntdnennsinens 1.2 1.7 1.6 





Levels of infection: CRA recently has developed a 
tentative classification system which identifies four 
main types of family behavior that reflect pathology 
which is increasingly severe and complex; each type 
is identified by a combination of specific behavioral 
symptoms believed to be distinctive to it. Derived 
from data submitted by seven family welfare agencies 
participating in a special study, the detailed descrip- 
tions of the pattern for each type are too long to be 
included here. The picture of progression from nor- 
mal to very pathological in the execution of basic 
family functions can be conveyed for the purposes of 
this paper by a “shorthand” numbering of the five 
types or levels of family pathology: I (Normal), and 
II, Ill, IV, and V representing increasing levels of 
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pathological severity. As the amount and quality of 
dysfunctioning in Class II is apt to be found to some 
degree at some time in almost every family, it is 
Classes, III, IV, and V that should be regarded as 
severely pathological. 


An application of the much more detailed and pre- 
cise definitions of these classes to the Alpha caseload, 
produced the following distribution: 


I II Ill IV V 
48 20.5 36.2 13.3 25.2 
percent percent percent percent percent 


This shows three-fourths of the caseload is in classes 
III, IV, and V, the pathological end of the scale. If 
the medical analogy may be permitted, it could be 
said that in this segment of the caseload public wel- 
fare is dealing with tuberculosis of the lungs, not just 
chest colds. 


To continue the analogy, our data also begins to 
suggest that these pathological infections may be car- 
ried from one family generation to another. Midway 
through the year, project staff began to identify in 
the case records family patterns seemingly recurrent 
generation after generation—illegitimate pregnancies, 
forced marriages, runaways, and school dropouts. An 
attempt was made, therefore, to determine the actual 
frequency of such patterns. Although the enumera- 
tion is crude, the results are startling and certainly 
seem worthy of more precise study. 

In 118 cases (about half) the record material was 
adequate to permit judgments about preceding gen- 
erations in the family. Of these 118 cases, more than 
half have these patterns in two or more generations. 
Specifically, such a history of pathology (one or more 
of the above-cited symptoms of breakdown in family 
functioning) was found in 52 percent of the 33 Aitkin 
cases judged, in 54 percent of 48 Dakota cases, and 
in 68 percent of 37 Winona cases. 

If this is true, it would appear that just as public 
health has turned to the identification and treatment 
of “carriers” in some of the physical ills, so should 
public welfare turn to the identification and treatment 
of these psychological and social pathologies that are 
its responsibility. 


REHABILITATIVE POTENTIALITY 


Essential difference between Alpha and Beta indi 
cated that, for the good of the community, treatment 
for the Alpha group is both feasible and necessary: 


1. Alpha families had children (169 of 188); Beta 
did not (1349 of 1577). 


2. The heads of the families were significantly 
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younger in the Alpha group (they averaged in 
the mid-forties) than in the Beta group (averag- 
ing at the seventy-year level). 


3. Alpha families had noticeably more official dis- 
ordered behavior (40 per cent of them did) 
than Beta (only 10 percent of them did). 


4. Alpha families less frequently had dependency 
as their major problem (45 percent) than did 
Beta families (80 percent). 


By all available means of measuring it, the pros- 
pects for improvement in this group were markedly 
better than for Beta. These means consisted of: 1) 
a prognosis at the time of the initial diagnosis; 2) an 
evaluation of outcome at the end of one year. All 
predictions were made according to standard instruc- 
tions and because they were always made only with 
reference to defined and identified problems, they 
are expected to correlate highly with other indices 
that may be developed. 


Prognoses: Initial prognoses at the time of diagnosis 
were for the 12-month period of the project operation. 
Sixty-four percent of the Alpha but only eight per- 
cent of the Beta families were expected to improve in 
the resolution of their major problems. County by 
county, the percentages were as follows: 


Alpha Beta 
Aitkin 44 percent 2 percent 
Dakota 82 percent 18 percent 
Winona 48 percent > percent 


The notably higher rate of favorable predictions in 
Dakota may, of course, be due in part to differences 
in agency optimism. Undoubtedly it is also due to 
the fact that Dakota showed a relatively lesser preval- 
ence of dependency, heavily weighted as that problem 
is by chronic OAA cases. 

The markedly greater potential for improvement of 
the Alpha group is shown, too, in the data on predic- 
tions for favorable modification of the seven specific 
factors mentioned earlier as associated with or under- 
lying the major problem. 





Table 5 
Percent of Favorable Prognoses 
Among Reported Factors 








Aitkin Dakota Winona 
eer e 36.5 68.2 55.3 
ee 1.0 11.6 6.1 








Outcome: At this juncture many readers may be 
saying, “But all this demonstration of potential is built 
on a base of workers’ predictions, the accuracy of 
which are almost completely unknown. Is it much 
better than crystal-ball gazing?” 


Actually all predictions were assessed in relation- 
ship to the outcome of the problem for which they 
were made. These data show clearly that not only 
were the Alpha cases predicted to come out better 
than Beta, but that they actually did. 


The following table shows that at the end of 12 
months, the total Alpha group displayed a 28 percent 
improvement in the various major problems. 





Table 6 


Improvement in Alpha Caseload by Major Problem 
—Tri-County Total! 








Improved 
Total Total Percent of 
Major Problem Cases Evaluated No. Evaluated 
Cases 
Dependency...... 97 96 24 25.0 
Separated Child... 34 31 7 22.6 
Disordered 
Behavior....... 45 45 22 48.9 
Other 
Maladjustment. 73 73 16 21.9 
Medical 
Indigency...... 2 2 0 0.0 
eee 251 247 69 27.9 





Ignoring the few cases in which death or unknown 
outcome prevents analysis, the next table shows that 
in contrast to the 28 percent Alpha improvement, 
Beta cases showed only 12.8 percent. 





Table 7 
Improvement in Major Problem in Beta Caseload 








Total Aitkin Dakota Winona 
No. Beta Cases..... 1662 543 568 551 
No. Improved...... 212 36 = «126 50 
Percent Improved... 12.8 6.6 22.2 9.1 





The 195 dependent families selected for intensive 
workup in the initial Winona project were not en- 
tirely comparable to the Alpha load but they were 
all families with children. It is therefore of interest 
that at the end of a not-quite-two-and-one-half-year 
period, the outcome showed 28 percent improvement. 
Measured in dollars this meant that $86,000 was spent 
on these families in the six months prior to diagnosis, 
but only $60,000 in the six months prior to final 
evaluation—a monetary saving of 30 percent. 


Prognostic accuracy: Inasmuch as prognosis must be 
an essential feature of any classification system de- 
signed to establish treatment priorities, it was impor- 
tant to assess the prognostic accuracy of the workers. 
This was done in two ways: 


First: all predictions and outcomes were grouped 
under either “Improvement” or “No Improvement.” 
The proportion of “successful guesses” when sum- 
marized this way is impressively high: 89 percent 
(1703 out of 1903 cases in which outcome and predic- 
tion could be compared). 


Second: predictions and outcomes on major prob- 
lems were also compared in another way and in 
more detail. This analysis, too, bears out the fairly 
high degree of accuracy.* 


Actually the general use of worker predictions as a 
part of the process of arriving at administrative classi- 
fications of the caseload does not have to stand or fall 
by the degree of their accuracy. Present day caseload 
management decisions, particularly for non-financial 
services, are based on worker predictions that the 
giving or withholding of a service will or will not 
benefit this or that client. These may be made un- 
consciously or consciously and they may or may not 
be made openly for supervisory review—but they are 
almost always made. 


Individual counties not listed for simplicity. All three show 
similar distributions. 


"Four cases of the 251 could not be evaluated. Percentages are 
based on the number of cases evaluated in each major problem 
group. 





8Table 8. Tetrachoric correlations between Prediction and Outcome 





Group Coefficient Standard Error 
Aitkin 
Ee rr er +.70 .17 
Sere eee vere ea .07 
Dakota 
Alpha—assigned. . + .37 -20 
TR new nwa unis ' . +.82 .04 
Winona 
Alpha—assigned...............0005. + .67 x 
ee ey err +.76 .07 
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Thus, all the project has done with prognosis is to 
make it a fully conscious process and, by requiring its 
expression in uniform terms, made it possible to come 
back and check on the accuracy of the process. Classi- 
fication using a process so open for inspection cannot 
be any worse than “caseload management” operations 
based on processes that many times are unconscious, 
seldom open for supervisory control, and never organ- 
ized for an accuracy checkup. 


Treatment 


The project review of the service needs of the 251 
Alpha families was a careful, case-by-case analysis of 
the record of each. From this analysis there was 
accumulated not only the workers’ assessment of the 
specific treatment needs of each individual in the 
family but also those missed by the workers which 
project staff felt were needed and appropriate. 


Services needed: Although the number, kind, and 
complexity of problems found in the Alpha loads were 
considerable, most of the services needed to modify 
these problems are available in the welfare agency, 
or should be, and those not available are, in Minne- 
sota at least accessible. The service found to be most 
generally needed was casework; welfare agencies have 
always tried to provide that service; the marshalling 
of other specialized treatment resources should be 
regarded as a natural part of the casework process. 


More specifically, these data showed that in the 251 
Alpha families there were 119 individuals for whom 
specialized services were recommended. Those rec- 
ommended most frequently were outpatient medical 
care (46 times), education and training (27 times), 
and outpatient psychiatric care (26 times). 


Arrangements for medical and psychiatric services 
are regularly and frequently made either locally or 
at such familiar facilities as University Hospitals. 
Education and training services in some cases actually 
are unavailable because the handicap is not of the 
type that qualifies the individual for the help of re- 
habilitation agencies. In general, however, failure to 
obtain specialized services for the families who need 
them derives not from their absence or inaccessibility 
but from the diagnostic failure to determine explicitly 
that they are needed. This failure characterizes all 
programs, even those in which financial assistance has 
little or no part. 


Treatment effectiveness: It should be stated clearly 
that a scientific test of the effectiveness of casework 
treatment is not the purpose of this or any of the 


other projects currently sponsored by CRA. It is 
assumed and believed from general experience that 
good casework does produce results; better results 
than when no casework service is available. The 
primary purpose of these projects is to make it possible 
to better utilize, where it will do the most good, such 
casework service as may be at the agency’s disposal. 


However, the Minnesota project does provide some 
data which assesses, within the project framework, 
treatment effectiveness. This was possible because 
not all Alpha cases could be placed in a small 
special treatment caseload; there was not enough room 
in those caseloads to permit such a procedure. Aitkin 
and Winona counties had only one such caseload 
each, and Dakota had two. A maximum of 30 
families per load was set, and of the original group 
of Alpha families (i.e., those open as the project 
started), the cases actually assigned to these loads were 
selected randomly. The rest “overflowed” into Beta 
caseloads—retaining, however, their Alpha classifica- 
tion. This random selection permitted comparison of 
the Alpha overflow with those given intensive treat- 
ment in the small Alpha caseload. 


Certain operational facts must be kept in mind in 
viewing these comparisons: 


1. In the absence of previous case planning, much 
of the first months of project operation were 
spent just in trying to get a really adequate diag- 
nostic assessment in these cases; not in planned 
treatment. 


2. A total reorganization of the agency, with new 
case assignments, revised procedures, new divi- 
sions of labor, etc., was going on at the same 
time as this attempt to step up the treatment 
tempo. 


3. A treatment period of one year is extremely 
short; it was further reduced by extensive leaves 
of absence, resignations, and re-assignments of 
the staff doing the job. The initial Winona 
project data showed that cases under care less 
than six months evidenced only 16 percent im- 
provement; from six to 18 months, 23 percent; 
and those over 18 months, 33 percent. 


The following two tables show the comparative 
results from the two measuring indices used: 1) im- 
provement in major problem only; 2) improvement 
in major problem or any of the seven causally related 
factors. 
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Table 9 
Improvement in Major Problem 
Total Alpha- Alpha 
Alpha assigned Overflow 
County No. Percent No. Percent No. Percent 
Aitkin..... 14 20.6 10 = 24.4 4 148 
Dakota.... 36 31.9 25 36.2 11 = 25.0 
Winona.... 19 28.8 9 27.3 10 = 30.3 
69 27.9 44 30.7 25 24.0 
Table 10 
Improvement in Major Problem 
or Any Related Factor 
Total Alpha- Alpha 
Alpha assigned Overflow 
County No. Percent No. Percent No. Percent 
Aitkin..... 35 51.6 25 61.0 10 = 37.0 
Dakota.... 57 50.4 38 555.1 19 43.2 
Winona.... 39 59.1 22 =—66.7 17_— 51.5 
Total....131 53.0 85 59.4 46 44.2 





Although the treatment group shows a slightly 
better record, especially in the second table, the dif- 
ferences, in view of the small number of cases, are not 
statistically significant. 


Finally, project experience suggests a possible gain 
from small caseloads that, if really occurring, is of 
tremendous consequence. This gain cannot be docu- 
mented from data in hand, but the impression gained 
from project case reading is that in the Alpha families 
receiving more focused and sustained service there 
was a diminution in the number and severity of 
recurring crises. In a caseload where crises of this 
kind are almost the norm—children left alone for a 
couple of days, father locked up after a new binge, 
mother back in the mental hospital, etc., etc——such a 
development could be close to revolutionary. The hint 
of it may only be an echo of the social work belief 
that sustained and focused services would produce 


such results. But in some of the families whose case 
records have become so well known to project staff, 
there now seems to be an ability to handle some stress, 
some frustrations that once would have had both 
families and agency on their respective ears. 


Summary: Although these data about the Alpha case- 
load are neither all-inclusive nor finally conclusive, 
these are the significant points that should be re- 
membered: 


1. They are a group of cases “needing intensive 
service”; the PROBLEMS they present are 
many, diverse, and serious. By almost any stand- 
ard of values they are or should be of concern 
to the community. 


2. They are cases that have a relatively high 
POTENTIAL FOR IMPROVEMENT. It is 
worthwhile to concentrate major agency effort 
and skills on them. 


3. It is FEASIBLE to concentrate more intensive 
services or treatment on them. It is the lack of 
analysis, not the absence of treatment resources, 
that makes for inadequate treatment planning 
and execution. 


4. They are the cases showing markedly the BEST 
IMPROVEMENT in comparison with the other 
cases. In view of the many, diverse, and serious 
problems they presented, they validated their 
selection as cases needing and able to profit from 
intensive services: 28 percent of them showed 
improvement in their major problem. 


And finally, the theme of improvement in these 
cases despite operational difficulties can be capped by 
the promise of still further improvement in them. 
More specifically: Of the 247 Alpha cases on which 
the end-of-project status was known, 46.6 percent at 
re-prognosis were predicted to improve or to maintain 
an already improved status. 


With better supervision, with better training of staff, 
with administrative structure that will support, en- 
courage, and enforce it, a public welfare program of 
active treatment and control is feasible for such a 
caseload. 
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Section Ill: Administrative 
Issues, Processes, and Tools 


All processes and tools used in the project were 
specifically designed to implement its central purpose: 
namely, to shift productively the dominant public 
welfare emphasis in the three counties from “eligi- 
bility determination” to “problem solving.” This called 
for a basic administrative reorientation of the first 
order, for the essential tone of any organization is 
set by processes employed and the methods of their 
enforcement. Attitudes and skills of personnel are 
highly important factors. But policies and procedures 
governing staff action do much to mold staff attitudes 
and the way in which they use their skills. Public 
assistance applications now are processed promptly 
and budget allowances made properly, largely because 
administrative policies and standards are known, 
understood, and consistently controlled. In contrast, 
policies and procedures governing problem analysis 
and treatment service are notable chiefly for their 
absence. 


More specifically, the project recognized that it must 
face up to six major administrative issues and develop 
systematic procedures for their resolution: 1) intro- 
duction of the family rather than the individual as 
the unit for service operation; 2) systematizing the 
main steps of analysis and treatment; 3) case classi- 
fication by service need and rehabilitative priority; 
4) case management and control toward these ends; 
5) time-saving efficiencies and economies, and 6) staff 
reorientation. All of these issues were to confront the 
project with substantial and difficult problems of 
administrative reorganization and reorientation. 


Tue Famity Base 


The problem: In the clinical sense, the idea that 
treatment should be concerned with the family is not 
new. In-service training efforts have stressed the 
fact that diagnosis and treatment must include an 
understanding of the total family situation. But the 
project plan—to treat the family regardless of admin- 
istrative categories—is new; the family does not now 
constitute the agency operational unit. In daily 
administrative practice families are divided and frag- 
mented; statistical reporting, case assignments, and 
other operational controls are based principally on 
program categories. In reviewing case materials on 
a particular family it is often necessary to study two, 
three, or even four different case records set up for 
individual family members receiving aid or service 
under various public assistance or child welfare cate- 


gories. This is simply because administrative checks 
and reporting requirements have made it expedient 
to handle records in this manner. Not only is this 
an inefficient filing procedure but, more important, 
it is a block to the achievement of meaningful family- 
centered social service effort on the part of agency 
caseworkers. 

What is needed is an integrated statistical reporting 
base that provides a picture of total family units and 
describes and organizes the workload as a series of 
problems to be solved, services needed, treatment 
applied and results achieved. At the present time, 
supervisors and administrators on both the local and 
state level do not have reporting methods that give 
them such a picture; they do not even have an 
unduplicated count of the total number of families 
served. The only operating information available is 
what is reported for each aid or service category; 
this is primarily nose-counting, growing out of fiscal 
requirements related to financial accountability. 


Project method: The chief device through which the 
project sought to promote the use of the family as 
a basic administrative unit of work was the Family 
Social Data Card, designed to replace the various 
program reporting devices previously required. Its 
main problem and service classifications were derived 
from the Family Unit Report System used in the 
Winona project. However, this card was intended 
for many administrative uses beyond those of data 
collection that called for substantial additions and 
modifications. Its basic purposes were: 


1. To provide specifically defined data on the inci- 
dence and relationship of the basic social and 
economic problems appearing in families served. 

2. To report whether improvement is expected for 
a particular family, and, later, what changes 
occurred. 

3. To report the administrative classification of 
the family for service purposes. 

4. To facilitate local case management by providing 

the supervisor with a summary of each family 
served by his caseworkers. 

The card was prepared in duplicate for each family 
in the county welfare board’s caseload, the carbon 
copy being retained by the case supervisor. The 
following areas of information were covered: 


1. Family composition 
By project definition, a family consisted of a 
family head and all other persons in the home 
or temporarily absent who are related to the 
head by blood, marriage, or adoption. On the 
card each family member was listed, showing 








his relationship to the family head and his 
whereabouts if absent from the home. 


2. Categorical programs 
A limited amount of information was shown— 
program case numbers, extent of financial assist- 
ance, other sources of income, openings and 
closings of categorical cases. 


3. Problems of family members 

Problems of dependency, maladjustment, or medi- 
cal indigency were shown person-by-person, in- 
cluding the type of maladjustment and the extent 
of physical disability. This commanded attention 
to the multiplicity of difficulties faced by some 
families in a manner impossible by separate cate- 
gorical reporting. 


4. Diagnostic assessment 
The card also provided for reporting the agency’s 
diagnosis and prognosis of the family’s major 
problem as well as the specific factors related 
to it. Although judgmental, this is no different 
than reporting medical diagnoses. 


5. Service and classification 
As a culmination, the card recorded the rec- 
ommended level of casework service needed; 
whether it was classified Alpha or Beta, and 
how it was assigned. 


With the use of this device the three project coun- 
ties have made an important first step toward intro- 
duction of the family as the basis of treatment em- 
phasis. Only because all cases have been grouped and 
organized by family units identifiable by a single 
family unit number has it been possible to initiate 
and maintain case assignments on a family basis. The 
framework now exists for a next logical step—the in- 
tegration of all case materials relating to a family into 
one case file corresponding to the family unit number 
identified on the social data card. This, however, 
will not be feasible until state reporting and control 
methods stem primarily from this base. 


SYsTEMATIZING ANALYSIS AND TREATMENT 


The problem: It would be presumptuous to imply 
that this project has substituted basically different 
concepts of casework diagnosis, treatment planning, 
and evaluation, or to assert that organized knowledge 
about these areas of practice has been absent in 
the past. Again, what is new is the attempt to 
systematize these procedures for agency purposes. 
Administrative support of casework skills cannot exist 
if these processes are conducted informally, dependent 
upon the definitions and approaches of each indi- 





vidual worker or supervisor. As an organization, the 
agency cannot act with precision and effect unless 
plans made by individual personnel are cast within 
an administrative agency system. 


This is not to undervalue the fact that the basic 
validity of any case analysis varies with the profes- 
sional discernment and skill of the staff member mak- 
ing it. Nevertheless, one of the principal reasons why 
organized service plans are so consistently absent from 
public welfare case records is that there is no standard 
frame of reference for this objective, nor an adminis- 
trative device with which to encourage or enforce it. 


Project Method: As a tool to help bring into being 
such a uniform system, the project employed a “case 
planning and classification schedule.” Evolution of 
this schedule began in Winona and the other CRA 
projects; earlier efforts had been revised and consoli- 
dated just prior to the September 1956 launching of 
the Minnesota project. It was intended to guide the 
caseworker in recording and implementing the main 
steps in the therapeutic process. The schedule was 
to supplement and be a part of the case record; if 
completed adequately it could do much to reduce 
and focus voluminous case recording. 

In format, it was organized in three main sections 
designed to aid in the orderly recording of profes- 
sional judgments—not substitute for them. These 
sections were arranged in logical sequence, with each 
step based upon the one preceding: 


Section 1. Identifying information: an organized 
review of background information and _ basic 
family composition at the point of initial analysis. 


Section 2. Family diagnosis: guides for the diag- 
nostic workup. Beginning with the first essential 
fact—the client’s own request for aid or service— 
it provided for gathering and recording data 
about the series of seven factors referred to earlier 
as likely to affect or explain the source of the 
problem: housing, income resources, income man- 
agement, physical health, mental health, indi- 
vidual and family behavior. This section closed 
with the worker’s analysis and judgment regard- 
ing the main factors which bear on the family’s 
problems. 


Section 3. Treatment planning and execution, 
prognosis, and evaluation: guides for these three 
successive steps based on the results of the family 
diagnosis. It provided a classified framework for 
specifying particular services needed and _ the 
resources from which they should come. Follow- 
ing this, it required a prognosis, that is, a pre- 
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diction of whether improvement, deterioration, 
or no change was expected in problem status, 
as well as the factors presumed to influence it. 
Evaluation came at the point of case closing, or 
at the end of the project year. This constituted 
a final check on what actually happened; entries 
were made against the same items on which 
initial predictions were made. 


Because this schedule embodied all the new con- 
cepts, procedures, and emphases with which the work- 
ers in the project counties were expected to become 
familiar, it is not surprising that it presented difficul- 
ties. Operational experience has pointed up the need 
for more training as well as revisions in the instrument 
itself and methods of its employment. However, proj- 
ect experience makes it clear that a case record device 
embodying these basic elements is a required tool if 
there is to be organized agency control of service plan- 
ning and execution. 


CLASSIFICATION 


The problem: Public welfare has of necessity always 
employed some means to classify the cases in its total 
load. Almost universally this has been confined to a 
breakdown beginning with public assistance and 
child welfare, with specific program categories grouped 
under these two heads. Such a classification, however, 
falls far short in classifying the service needs and 
potentialities found in all categories. Legal require- 
ments undoubtedly necessitate the retention of certain 
program designations, but there should also be an 
agency-defined service classification that cuts across 
these artificialities. 


Project method: The project employed the classifica- 
tion scheme based on a distinction between the two 
types of cases referred to earlier in this report: 


1. Alpha 
Cases requiring casework, medical, vocational 
or other services that presumably would help 
resolve the major problem presented. 


tN 


Beta 

Cases which do not require or, judged in the 
light of present knowledge and available 
resources, cannot be aided by services other than 
those of an ameliorative nature. 


Two important points should be kept in mind about 
this classification. First: it was an administrative 
classification. It was not a classification either by 
causes or symptoms of family breakdown. It is true 
that the decisions were guided by uniform project 
definitions of problems, services, and prognostic levels 
in each family reviewed. The classification itself, 


however, rested primarily on the judgments of the 
agency personnel making the decisions. It was pre- 
cisely because of this administrative purpose that the 
nondescriptive terms “Alpha” and “Beta” were em- 
ployed. 

Second: for this same reason, it was emphasized 
at the outset that the classification decision in each 
case was an agency determination, not an informal 
decision made by caseworkers for their individual 
management purposes. Naturally, initial assessments 
and recommendations were made by individual work- 
ers, but these were all reviewed by the supervisor or 
executive secretary. The final decision, when reported 
on the family data card, constituted official adminis- 
trative action for purposes of future agency assign- 
ment and service. 

As the project began, all families in the existing 
county caseloads were classified “Alpha” or “Beta” 
as the final step in completing the Family Social Data 
Card. All new families added throughout the project 
year were similarly classified at intake. 

It would be misleading to assert that the present 
“Alpha” and “Beta” classifications as used thus far 
represent a full operational base for classifying cases 
and distributing personnel for service action. More 
refinement and precision are needed in definitions, 
and more skill and discernment are needed in apply- 
ing definitions to cases. Project experience leaves no 
doubt, however, that an important beginning has 
been made toward developing classifications appro- 
priate to the administrative support, control, and 
enforcement of a treatment program. 


Cas—E MANAGEMENT AND CoNTROL 


The problem: Classification of cases for treatment 
purposes is littlke more than an academic exercise 
without assurance that continuing staff time and 
effort are devoted to execution of the treatment called 
for. In most public welfare agencies, large caseloads 
per worker severely limit the time spent with each 
family, and the consequent amount of analysis and 
service given even to families greatly in need of it. 
Thus, the project plan to concentrate intensive service 
on the Alpha cases made it necessary to depart from 
traditional methods which tend to give each worker 
a uniform proportion of the total categorical load. 


Project method: From an operational standpoint it 
was necessary to begin assigning Alpha and Beta 
cases immediately. Therefore a rule-of-thumb deci- 
sion was reached to limit the Alpha loads to 30 
families per caseworker. This, of course, meant that 
the remaining, or “Beta” caseloads, would have to 
be even larger than before. It was assumed, however, 
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that time required for different levels of service 
intensity would constitute a better basis for case man- 
agement than simple arithmetical assignment. An 
increase of 25 cases in a caseload of 200 may not 
represent a serious change in work content if the 
bulk of it is confined to basic public assistance eligibil- 
ity procedures. The service burden may be no larger, 
or even smaller, than one for 30 families with serious 
problems and extensive service needs. 


The 30-family caseload limit had not been proved 
to be the most effective size for intensive effort. 
Experience as yet is insufficient to tell whether this 
is the right number or whether it should be smaller 
or larger. Obviously, however, the ultimate deter- 
mination of the size of the Alpha caseload is of 
considerable importance if an efficient balance between 
service costs and service results is to be achieved. 


Staff assignments to both Alpha and Beta were 
made realistically by the county executives entirely 
on the basis of the staff situation prevailing in each 
county. They attempted to select for the Alpha assign- 
ments the workers best equipped to provide intensive 
casework service from the standpoint of professional 
training, experience, or a combination of both. At 
the outset Aitkin and Winona each established one 
Alpha caseload, while Dakota set up two. As pre- 
viously mentioned, this did not cover the total group 
of families initially given an Alpha classification. 

In terms of past tradition, the thought that workers 
carrying Beta cases actually could handle larger loads 
without agency strains and without basic impairment 
to the current service was a novel one. After some 
initial problems, two of the project counties found 
the new pattern to be workable in daily operations. 
The third county experienced more difficulty; key 
staff absences for extensive periods and an unexpec- 
tedly heavy workload during the project year forced 
an abandonment of the caseload distribution as origi- 
nally attempted. Thus, while the experience clearly 
indicates that such a reshifting of loads without staff 
additions cannot be dismissed ad hoc, further experi- 
mentation is warranted and desirable. 


Time-Savinc Devices 


The problem: It might appear that the Alpha-Beta 
caseload assignments set up in the project imply an 
exclusive service concern about the Alpha-classified 
families. This was not the intent. Beta families pre- 
sent a variety of service needs. Rather, it was hoped 
that a series of time-saving devices would not only 
make possible establishment of the small Alpha case- 
load, but also enable Beta workers to provide better 
service without additional personnel costs. 


The key to these new devices lies in the fact that 
in large public assistance loads caseworkers frequently 
become engaged in an endless round of proving and 
re-proving eligibility. This is not to say that there 
is no importance in public assistance procedures and 
controls. People applying for assistance must receive 
a prompt answer to the question of their eligibility; 
if eligible, they must receive proper grants. The 
agency must be able to assure the public that ineligible 
persons are neither put nor retained on the assistance 
rolls. 

Methods and procedures for implementing these 
policies, however, do not derive from divine fiat; 
their detail should not be regarded as fixed in per- 
petuity. In any large administrative operation it is 
quite easy to come to worship procedure for its own 
sake, and become trapped in a morass of time- 
consuming and unproductive routines. 


Project methods: An important purpose of this project 
was to explore ways and means to reduce the volume 
of effort presently devoted to such routines. 


Home Revisit Policy: The most time-consuming pub- 
lic assistance routine in Minnesota is the annual (or 
semi-annual) home visit required to verify continuing 
need. 

The experimental plan set up for the project counties 
did not, of course, alter the fundamental policy requir- 
ing an annual eligibility review. It did, however, 
eliminate special requirements for particular aid pro- 
grams. More importantly, it abandoned the rigid 
requirement that personal visits must be made to 
the homes of all recipients. If living circumstances 
were reviewed satisfactorily as a part of the initial 
application, later eligibility interviews were to be 
conducted at the welfare office or any other place 
convenient to the recipient and agency. In other 
words, reviews were to be made in accordance with 
whatever plan was most appropriate and efficient in 
each individual case. 

Every month, therefore, the counties regularly 
decided which of the cases coming up for review 
could be handled by an office interview; form letters 
were sent to the client requesting him to come to 
the office for this purpose. With some variation, the 
evidence so far indicates that this is a workable and 
economical procedure. 


Form recording: The traditional practice in Minne- 
sota has been not only to make a trip to the home 
on even the most routine eligibility review, but also 
to record the results in a case narrative discussion 
(frequently interspersed with routine comments al- 
ready made in former entries). A clerical worker 
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then had to pull the record, remove narrative pages 
for typing, take the dictation, transcribe it, route it 
to the worker for approval, reassemble it in the case 
record and refile. 

As a further streamlining method, an experimental 
form “Report on Continuing Eligibility for Public 
Assistance” was developed. It contains the specific 
items of evidence needed to show that current eligi- 
bility exists. Instructions made it clear that the form 
was to be used within the confines of required eli- 
gibility and budget factors; it was not a substitute 
for recording appropriate to specific case problems. 
It was hoped that such a brief and uniform report 
would substantially reduce, and in some instances 
eliminate, the present necessity for dictation and 
transcription of narrative recording relating primarily 
to eligibility. 

Since this form has been in use, many cases need 
no further entries of any kind; report form and 
budget are returned directly to the case file, elimi- 
nating dictation and transcription entirely. On account 
of the large volume of cases and these lengthy mechan- 
ical steps, this represents a greater saving in time 
than might be immediately apparent. 

Case reviewers from the Department of Public 
Welfare have reviewed records in which the new 
procedure has been employed. They conclude that 
they accomplish the basic job done formerly, with 
less time and effort. 

It is recognized, of course, that there have been 
many public welfare efforts toward streamlining 
review and recording procedures; the methods em- 
ployed in Minnesota are neither the first nor the only 
ones that have been or should be explored. If Minne- 
sota experience is any guide, however, procedural 
streamlining should be undertaken in relation to 
objectives for improved social service rather than 
narrow economy alone. 


The Case Aide: As a further means of reducing case- 
work time absorbed by eligibility routines, the project 
experimented with a new type of staff resource, the 
“case aide,” to assist in such tasks as vital statistics 
verifications, residence workups, property verifica- 
tions, transportation of clients, and securing resource 
and budgetary information in routine eligibility 
reviews. Executive secretaries in each of the project 
counties designated personnel from their existing 
clerical staff as case aides—usually with experience 
as agency receptionists. These personnel were not 
viewed as providing a less expensive substitute for 
casework service. On the contrary, their efforts were 
to be aimed solely at freeing casework time in order 
to raise service standards. 


Assignments and work arrangements have been 
grounded in the following principles: 


1. The case aide is an adjunct to the casework staff; 
her duties are not simply clerical in nature. 
Previous experience in the welfare office, matu- 
rity, poise and knowledge of ethical concepts in 
dealing with people are essential. 


2. Case aides carry responsibility for tasks—not for 
cases as such. Responsibility for case decisions 
and their consequences remains firmly with the 
caseworker. 


3. Inasmuch as the case aide assists several case- 
workers, supervisory lines must be clearly drawn. 
Overall case aide assignments and direction are 
the responsibility of the case supervisor. 


The major use of the case aides in the project 
counties, and undoubtedly the newest of these econ- 
omies in an experimental sense, has been in connection 
with public assistance eligibility reviews. The system 
employed by one of the three counties is as follows: 


1. At the beginning of each month, the case aide 
draws from the agency’s master revisit control 
a list of those cases which are due for a review. 
She then gives each caseworker the cases from 
his particular load. 


2. Each caseworker reviews his list and develops a 
differential work plan based on: 

(a) The cases in which he feels that he should 
make a home visit. 

(b) The cases in which the recipient should be 
asked to call at the office for an inter- 
view with him. 

(c) The cases in which the recipient should be 
asked to call at the office for an interview 
with the case aide. 


3. The case supervisor reviews the resulting plan to 
adjust overload or supervisor-worker differences. 


4. The aide sees to it that recipients are properly 
notified of the time and place for the review. 


5. After her own interviews have been scheduled, 
the aide reviews the appropriate case records, 
making notations to guide her in facts needed 
about the checking of current eligibility and 
budgeting requirements. 


6. At the time of the interview, the aide explains 
her mission, then requests information on the 
necessary points. The recipient is always in- 
formed that if he wishes to talk with his case- 
worker, an interview will be scheduled imme- 


diately. 
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7. The aide then completes all entries in the 
report, computes the budget on the accompany- 
ing budget worksheet, and submits the material 
to the caseworker for approval. It is then routed 
to the supervisor who clears it for appropriate 
action, and finally is filed directly in the case 
record. 


Administrative personnel in the project counties are 
agreed that all of these time-saving devices have been 
of considerable assistance; also that they can be uti- 
lized more fully in the future. 


StaFF REORIENTATION 


Sir Walter Bagehot pointedly observed a century 
or so ago that the greatest pain experienced by a 
human being is the pain of a new idea. Certainly 
achievement of clear understanding and acceptance 
of the purposes, concepts, and procedures of this 
project has not been easy. This was true for all 
administrative echelons, including, perhaps especially, 
those occupied by the authors of this report. For, 
inherent in any “experimental” enterprise is the fact 
that those administratively responsible for transmit- 
ting concepts and procedures to the people expected 
to use them must at the same time be continually 
clarifying, modifying, and refining the very methods 
with which they are experimenting. An experiment 
cannot be a static operation. 


The experience of the project nevertheless is crystal 
clear—that “staff reorientation” is the key to any 
“administrative reorientation.” Unless all personnel 
understand and accept the basic idea of the family 
as the treatment unit, understand and accept the 
rehabilitative priorities implied in case classification, 
understand, accept, and consciously use the thera- 
peutic processes, “administrative reorientation” is only 
an empty phrase. 


The problem: Systematic reviews of case records, case 
conferences, consultations, and other materials abun- 
dantly testify that neither in general outlook nor 
specific method are casework staffs now prepared 
for 1) preventive problem solving, 2) service priori- 
ties, 3) systematic diagnosis, 4) treatment activity, 
5) or qualitative (as opposed to technical) case super- 
vision. It is equally clear that these lacks can not 
be laid at the individual employee’s doorstep. They 
are the result of agency policies of putting high pre- 
mium on eligibility determination and of various 
training systems from which the caseworker emerges. 
It is impossible to weigh these two factors—but both 
are present. 


Preventive problem solving: Administrators, super- 
visors, and caseworkers all have well-embedded in 
their minds the idea that “needed service” should be 
provided to the people in their caseloads. Rarely, 
however, is this accompanied by a clear sense of 
“why” or “for what.” “Service concepts” are ill 
defined by most, differently interpreted by all, and 
generally more observed in the breach than in the 
practice. One may cite the example of a 67-year-old 
single man, a previously self-employed trapper, who 
came to the office with a letter showing that he lacked 
one quarter—50 dollars worth—of covered employ- 
ment to qualify for OASI. Although in need, he 
very much disliked the idea of “being on assistance.” 
The application was processed without a hitch, and 
classified as Beta, with no service other than the 
money grant. When the case was reviewed, both the 
intake worker and the caseworker to whom it was 
assigned were asked why consideration was not given 
to the possibility of “preventing” or “treating” the 
dependency problem by helping the man find a job 
for the short period needed to qualify him for a 
program that would be better both for him and the 
agency. These two able and conscientious workers 
were frankly surprised to have the issue raised; this 
was an entirely new view of their job responsibilities. 
When this situation was used in another county as 
an example of what might be done by “preventive 
intervention,” these workers, too, wondered if they 
might not be criticized for planning or doing a help- 
ing service in job-hunting with this old man. 


This simple and elemental example illustrates the 
fact that present concepts of service are too vague 
and too limited to serve as a basis for any program 
which intends to solve the client’s problem. Altogether 
too often the concept of service is simply equated with 
treating people kindly—not with treating their prob- 
lem. This man would have welcomed job-finding 
services; he would not have regarded such suggestions 
as an attempt to defraud him of his legal right to 
a grant. To be “accepting” of the client does not 
require complacent acceptance of his problems any 
more than the surgeon’s acceptance of his patient 
prevents the removal of diseased tissue. 


Service priorities: Service concepts are not only vague 
in the worker’s mind, but usually given very low 
priority in this concept of the job to be done; “service 
is given when time permits.” Efforts to “reorient” 


the worker’s attitude toward a higher conceptual 
priority for service needs does not, it may be repeated 
again, deprecate the importance of eligibility proce- 
dures nor the valuable contribution of money grants 
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to human welfare. But public health conducts mass 
inoculation and immunization programs as a matter 
of routine, figuratively with one arm tied behind its 
back. This implies no thought that such programs 
are “not important” simply because they have been 
efficiently routinized. 


Systematization of diagnosis: Generally speaking also, 
caseworkers do not give significant value to conscious 
systematic diagnostic identification of problems lend- 
ing themselves to treatment, either at the point of 
intake or later. The intake process becomes a matter 
of mere application mechanics. The example cited 
above illustrates a near-obsession with getting a client 
into a category. He comes from the receptionist’s 
desk with such a big categorical label on him, such 
a big tag of “OAA Applicant,” that the problems 
that brought him into the agency and the potential 
for modification of those problems are almost com- 


pletely obscured. 


The absence of explicit diagnoses and treatment 
plans can be extremely expensive both in terms of 
human values and in terms of expenditures of money 
grants and staff time. ADC loads, and GA too, are 
full of families like that of the father, temporarily 
disabled by accident, that almost turned into a serious 
problem of family dissolution and long-term depend- 
ency. His young wife faced pressures of new respon- 
sibilities as “head of the household”; budget and 
child care problems, and a husband who wished to 
“go home to mother” for a “little more rest and care” 
were sending up danger signals all over the place. 
No unusual prescience was needed to predict the like- 
lihood of dependent attitudes developing in the father, 
and no crystal ball was needed to foresee the mother’s 
need for help under all of this stress. Yet, although 
it was within his competence to do so, the worker 
could not and did not take the time to make such 
an analysis and closed the case for lack of eligibility 
on account of an insurance settlement. 

This worker was basically a warm and sympathetic 
person; any reasonable assessment of priorities by 
him would have led to some activity in supporting 
the mother and helping the father develop more 
insight and self-reliance. 


Similar citations could be made of ADC cases in 
the agency for 10 or 15 years, that were at their 
beginnings just as “simple.” No one wanted these 
cases to become long-term; but to deal only with the 
technical eligibility factors presented is not to diag- 
nose the need for treatment at all. 


Treatment activity: Inevitably the lack of a “problem 
solving” philosophy, the undervaluing of service pri- 


orities, and the failure to diagnose problems needing 
treatment, severely affects both the quantity and 
quality of casework activity. 


While evaluation of the quality of treatment must 
be largely judgmental, the project has evidence that 
small caseloads do affect the quantity of treatment ac- 
tivity. Because the Alpha cases were divided into those 
assigned to small caseloads and those that overflowed 
into Beta caseloads, there is an opportunity to com- 
pare the average number of contacts, i.e., interviews, 
between those receiving “intensive” and “non-inten- 
sive” treatment. 


Alpha-assigned Overflow 


Aitkin 65 29 
Dakota - 6.8* 53 
Winona 16.0 7.8 


Actually the additional amount is not as great as 
had been hoped for. The main reason may be laid 
to the failure, within the time limits available, sufh- 
ciently to reorient the casework staff to a new approach 
to their caseloads. 


Qualitative case supervision: One undoubted reason 
for the project’s failure to make faster progress with 
worker retraining is that under present circumstances 
the case supervisor is largely preoccupied with the 
administration of eligibility routines, case assignments 
and other routine duties, rather than with the profes- 
sional supervision and training of the staff in the 
substance of case diagnosis and treatment. Unfor- 
tunately the streamlined eligibility review procedures 
and the use of the case aide saved time for the 
workers, but not for the supervisors. They not only 
had their “business-as-usual” routines, but they also 
had the new worker-case aide relationship to supervise 
(particularly controlling the volume and kind of 
requests for aide services) at the same time that they 
were trying to foster more intensive treatment efforts. 
They simply could not muster enough time to do 
these extra jobs effectively. 


In a treatment program the supervisor must have 
both the time and the orientation to stimulate, direct, 
and control certain vital elements. Individual case 
problems must be identified and arranged into organ- 
ized diagnoses; specific treatment plans must be 
formulated; the execution of those plans must be 
evaluated; case priorities to manage the load must 
be established and maintained, and through all of 
these functions there must be constant assessment and 


*A prolonged sick leave (over six weeks) for one Dakota Alpha 
worker tended to keep this average from being higher. 
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follow-up of individual worker deficiencies in their 
execution. Although the tools to do this job have 
hitherto been lacking to the public welfare super- 
visor, in the project they were available in the form 
of the Case Plannnig and Classification Schedule, the 
Family Social Data Card, and the Alpha-Beta classi- 
fication system. A good beginning of the adaptation 
of these devices to the supervisors’ needs was made, 
but the limitations of only one year of operations 
and the daily time pressures cited above prevented 
the full development that had been hoped for. The 
question still is “Can the supervisor’s time be shaped 
to do this job?” The answer from the project is “only 
if substantial portions of present routines are elimi- 
nated or put elsewhere.” 


Project method: Although the Winona project had 
given ample notice that plenty of problems were to 
be faced in connection with staff reorientation, all 
diagnostic workups and treatment plans had been 
done by a staff not administratively part of the county 
welfare department. This setup was not conducive 
to precise analysis of particular staff attitudes, con- 
cepts and habits, toward which retraining should be 
directed. Nor did it throw much light on the factors 
in agency policy or prior training that accounted for 
such attitudes. 

For this and other reasons the first year of the 
Minnesota project admittedly makes no brilliant con- 
tribution to the development of staff retraining and 
reorientation processes. Some in-service training was 
done but the press of other duties on both the project 
and the counties kept it at a minimum. Two things 
only can be said: First: generally speaking, there was 
better understanding of the basic project concepts and 
more effective use of the main procedures at the end 
of the year than was the case at the beginning. Second: 
the project staff now understands much more clearly 
both the substance and importance of the retraining 
job. 

This same problem was encountered by the St. 
Paul Family-Centered Project, another experiment in 
dealing with hard-core, multi-problem families. That 
project, involving selected workers from the key public 
and private community casework agencies, has met 
the in-service training need by weekly seminars of the 
workers. Although such intensity may be of doubtful 
feasibility in public welfare, the seminars have resulted 
in the publication of a Casework Notebook—an excel- 
lent how-to-do-it text. 

Thus the project experience is conclusive that inten- 
sive treatment must be accompanied by intensive 
inservice training—probably at a sustained tempo here- 
tofore not achieved in public welfare. As more agen- 


cies embark on such enterprises, tools and methods 
like the Casework Notebook should become increas. 
ingly available. Much of the “know-how” already 
exists; it has not been widely applied because, again, 
the programs have not had the treatment orientation 
that would create the demand for it. It is now appar. 
ent that even present training resources can be given 
a more effective focus with the introduction of spe- 
cific tangibles like case classification, diagnostic and 
treatment-planning devices and processes. 





Addendum 


The Minnesota project is continuing. The part 
which the findings will play in the development of 
the state’s administration of the 1956 Service Amend- 
ments should be apparent in this report. The Louis 
W. and Maud Hill Family Foundation has appro- 
priated additional funds to aid in the extension of the 
project’s concepts and procedures to other counties 
throughout the state. Community Research Asso- 
ciates, Inc. will continue its joint sponsorship and con- 
sultative role for at least another year and perhaps 
longer as further implementation gets under way. As 
this report is written, preliminary plans are in draft 
form for discussion and administrative decision in 
the Minnesota Department of Public Welfare. 

Thus the project now passes from an “experiment” 
to a “demonstration”. The objectives, concepts, and 
procedures hewn out in the four-year continuous 
sequence of the Winona and Minnesota projects have 
direct and timely administrative importance for public 
welfare. With appropriate modifications to fit on- 
going operational circumstances, they are exportable. 

But a word of warning is in order. The pages of 
this report are full of evidence that administrative 
reorientation is not easy. The families in public wel- 
fare caseloads are marked by severe, continuing, 
multiple and complex handicaps to self-maintenance. 
They have widely differing potentialities for the 
achievement of self-maintenance. Pinpointing these 
specific opportunities, gearing up the agency to meet 
them, requires a basic shift in administrative policies 
and procedures, in staff attitudes and techniques. No 
one should embark upon the journey of this experi- 
ment without carefully considered planning; without 
leadership willing to equip itself with the “know 
how” essential to successful performance of the task; 
without a dedicated willingness to suffer the head- 
aches entailed. 

The authors of this report also believe it to contain 
convincing evidence that: 
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First: The administrative reorientation of public 
welfare policies and methods is needed, and in- 
deed inevitable. Rarely, if ever, in previous field 
operations has the manner in which administra- 
tion actually functions at the local level been 
observed in such detail over such an extensive 
period. The pervasive notion that better casework 
skill is the only element missing for better prob- 
lem treatment and control does not hold up. 
State policies, controls and local procedures frag- 
ment the family, put a premium on categorical 
mechanics, foster staff attitudes that create bar- 
riers to sound treatment objectives. This is not 
a criticism of the experimentally-minded local 
personnel who volunteered for this difficult self- 
examination. The problem is one of basic organi- 
zation and approach. 


Second: The chief tools developed in the past four 
years to implement reorientation objectives and 
processes are administratively workable. 


1. Family unit reporting: The Department of 
Public Welfare is currently reviewing its 
statistical reporting system in reference to 
the family unit operational base employed 
in the project. To the extent that it is 
feasible, revisions will be made which place 


overall statistical controls in a family unit 
framework, particularly at the county level. 

2. Case planning and classification: The case 
planning schedule and the classification base 
will be revised to implement federal direc- 
tives stemming from the 1956 social service 
amendments. 


Ww 


Time-saving devices: The project proce- 
dures as used up to this point are currently 
undergoing analysis and revision. They 
will be developed for more general use in 
state-wide administration. 

As public welfare turns into its next quarter century 
it needs both skill and dedication in accepting the 
new challenge now confronting it. But skill and 
dedication must be harnessed to well-focused adminis- 
tration. For better or worse, the massive and diversi- 
fied responsibilities now officially entrusted to public 
welfare make it inevitable that the community control 
of social pathology hinges largely on how public 
welfare organizes and what it does. Public wel- 
fare cannot choose or not choose to accept this 
role. The 1956 service amendments clearly indicate 
that the public believes this to be a command per- 
formance. It is hoped that the experience emerging 
from this experiment will contribute to responsible 
and creative planning to this end. 
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